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HALF A MINUTE. The grand 
rush! You've slept late. You've an 
extra job to do before going to 
work. Whatever the reason, rely 
on the swift, even sureness of your 
Gillette Blade for the smoothest 


ONE MINUTE. Just sixty sec- 
onds of lathering and then you put 
your Gillette to work. A different 
lathering time means a different 
job for your Gillette Blade — but 
always the same smooth comfort. 






TWO MINUTES. A bit longer 
for your beard to soften. Time for 
lathering may vary from day to 
day but there’s one unchanging 
thing about your daily shave that 
brings sure, smooth comfort— 


shave per second in the world. 


You fast shavers— 


here’s the smoothest, surest shave 


per second in the world! 


i pow affects the comfort of your shave, 
of course. Lots of men have to “race” it. 


Slow shaving is a luxury which we can’t al- 


ways afford. 


But the smooth, kind, thorough job that the 
Gillette Blade does on its easy path is something 
you can’t afford to pass up—for it’s the smoothest 


shave per second in the world. 


Gillette hones and strops every blade on instru- 
ments so fine that variation of one ten-thousandth 
of an inch sends out a tell-tale signal. Gillette 
“eoaxes” perfect shaves into every blade as no 
human hands could possibly hone and strop it. 


And nearly half of Gillette’s people are special 


inspectors, paid double when they find a single 
blade that won’t do a superb job of shaving. 









To be sure of a smooth, comfortable 
shave under any conditions, slip 
a fresh Gillette Blade in your razor. 





THREE MINUTES. For thor- 
ough preparation of your face, three 
minutes is the ideal time. It may 
seem a bit luxurious to spend so 
much time lathering up, but you'll 
be repaid by the fullest measure 
of shaving ease and comfort that 


your Gillette Blade can give you. 


It has cost twelve million dollars in the last 
ten years alone to keep this blade doing its job 
so uniformly and so well that eight out of ten 


men prefer it. 


Gillette keeps faces smooth and comfortable; 
men of sixty look twenty years younger; young 
men are starting right, and staying young. No 
man ever gave the Gillette Blade the identical 
task two days in succession. Shaving conditions 


may change, but the blade meets every man’s 
conditions. 
GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U. S. A. 
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*<S ‘your even-tempered Gillette Blade. 
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THE BODY COMFORT OF 
THESE CHAIRS PREVENTS 


“FOUR O’CLOCK FATIGUE” 


EARLY every man who spends his working days in 
an office chair experiences “Four O’Clock Fatigue.” 


It’s nature’s revolt against chair discomfort, caused 
by sitting with the weight improperly distributed ... con- . 
centrated on the nerve centers... jarring the nervous sys- 


tem, already rasped by little squeaks and groans that come 
from loosened dowels . . . dried out joints. 

Busy executives can’t avoid confining hours spent at their 
desks... But they can be comfortable while they are about it. 


Try an Aluminum Office Chair as a remedy for Four 
O’Clock Fatigue. Notice the way it conforms to the curves 
¢ y 


of the body .. . distributes the weight. 


Shift in it from side to side. If it is a swivel type, tilt far 
back in it... swing it around. Notice its comfort under all 
conditions . .. and its complete absence of squeaky joints. 
Observe how readily and smoothly it swings. 


Lift it . . . feel its unique lightness. Look at its exquisite 
finish and rich leather upholstery. 


Then remember that this comfort, this quietness, this 
beauty, are permanentattributes of Aluminum Office Chairs. 
For they are made with welded, one-piece frames. They will 
not... cannot become loose jointed or creaky. 


Aluminum Chairs are made in a wide variety of styles and 
types, with wood grain finishes to harmonize with your 


furnitare, or flat enamel colors that complement the dee- 
orative motif of any office or reception room. 


You'll be interested in the booklet “Distinctive Aluminum 
Furniture forthe Office.” Ask yoursecretary towritefora copy. 


Aluminum Company of America 
2400 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Offices in 19 Principal American Cities 


ALUMINUM 


@GOFFECE CELAAES .. 
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At AGO that swim 
would have winded 
me.” 

“What put you in shape 
—cut down the heavy 
smoking?” 

“No—where I live, the 
gym is so handy, a man 
has no excuse for not keeping fit.” 
“Where's that?” 

“At The Allerton.” 


ALLERION 


CLUB RESIDENCES 


Executive Offices—285 Madison Ave., New York 
New York—45 E.55thSt, | New York— 143 E. 39th St. 
New York—130E. 57thSt.* | New York—22E. 38thSt. 
New York—302 West 22nd Street 
Chicago—Huron Street and Michigan Avenue 
Cleveland—Chester Avenue and East 13th Street 
*Exclusively for women 
No Initiation Fees. No Dues. Rates $12 to $22 a Week 
Transients: $2.50, $3.00, $3.50 





LETTERS - 





. . a 
Tom Tom Tom Tom 
Sirs: 

“The TOM of the tom-tom” (Time, current 
issue). The scrivener runs riot, tom-tomming 
all over his paragraph. Let a protest be noted. 
Peeping TOMS, TOMboys, Blind TOMS, TOM- 
tits, TOMcats, TOMcods; TOM turkeys, Long 
TOMS, the TOM of the tom-toms as words, 
should be axed. Why should a noble name be 
subject to veiled insult and subtle abuse? Sir, in 
the game of Gleek the knave of trumps is called 
TOM! An oyster’s liver is sneeringly called a 
TOMalley! Why not Peter for the Peepers, 
Terry for the little girls who break windows 
and thumb their noses, Bert for the blind musi- 
cians of Dixie, Ted for the titmice, Timothy 
for the cats, Tobias for the Turkeys, Louis or 
Louie for the long guns? And doesn’t everyone 
who has heard of tom-tom know that it doesn’t 
TOM at all, but wum-wum-wums? TIME is too 
kindly, too wise, not sufficiently Jimmy Wal- 
kerish, to head this TOMfoolery. Give TOM a 
break, along with Richard and Henry! 

Tom LENNON 

Oakland, Calif. 





Horrified, Disgusted 
Sirs: 

If you of Trme’s press ever laid a claim to 
that virtue called completeness, relinquish it 
immediately! I was shocked, horrified, nau- 
seated, disgusted, not to say alarmed and sur- 
prised at a certain small but ever so oticeable 
“faux pas” in your issue of July 16, where, 
on page 9, col. 1, under the heading “Band- 
wagon” (O how it pains me to set this down! ) 
you committed the horrible blunder of referring 


to Senator James Thomas (Tom Tom) Heflin ' 


without (terribly so) the usual and customary 
appositional phrase which begins, ‘‘who mortally 
hates—etc.”’ 

Please wake up! That’s all I can say. 


Davip McDOoNeELL 





Washington, D. C. 

Subscriber McDonell proves that Trme 
readers have learned to supply the apposi- 
tional phrase for themselves—hence it will 
in future be omitted.—Eb. 





Jumper Hoyt 
Sirs: 

In your issue of July 16 under the department 
caption PropLE—‘Names make news” there is a 
paragraph headed Tallulah Bankhead, followed 
by an account of a man’s jumping from the liner 
Rochambeau into the Atlantic Ocean. In view 
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of your avowed passion for accuracy may I 
point out the following errors in the account. 

Miss Bankhead was not in any way con- 
nected with the story, nor was she mentioned at 
all in the United States by A. P., Universal or 
United Press: she is not red-headed but blonde; 
she is not the daughter but grand-daughter of 
the late U. S. Senator Bankhead (Ala. D.). 
Whether she “was robbed for a moment of her 
gay and civilized exuberance” is problematical 
but doubtful. 

The man did not jump at night but in broad 
daylight or he wouldn't be writing this; the 
liner did not put out a lifeboat until the man 
had been sighted, nor would there, under any 
circumstances, be any point in so doing. The 
man is not now married; his former wife's 
name is not Jeanne but Eugenia. Perhaps as 
you say “no one could guess why Morgan 
(wrong again) Hoyt should have wished to 
leave the bright (?) ship,” etc., but some of 
them seem to have made a pretty good job of 
trying. 

Morton Hoyt 

Washington, D. C. 


Of the Rochambeau jumper, Time said 
“His name is Morton McMichael Hoyt.” 
A few lines below, proofreader permitted 
“Morgan” to replace ‘“‘Morton.” 

Jumper Hoyt had not previously been 
famed, but is or has been variously related 
to many and variously famed characters, 
including Actress Bankhead whom many 





WHITE TEETH 
STILL 


Pyorrhea robs them 


This foe ignores the teeth. It at- 
tacks gums that are neglected. And 
its toll is 4 out of 5 after forty and 
thousands younger. So for your 
own protection use Forhan’s for the 
Gums daily. 

This dentifrice keeps teeth white 
and clean and protects them against 
acids which cause decay. Moreover, 
if used regularly and in time, it helps 
to firm gumsand keep them healthy. 
Pyorrhea seldom attacks healthy 
gums. 

Make Forhan’s your daily morn- 
ing and night habit. Get a tube from 
your druggist, today... 35c and 60c 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhanys forthe 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 
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a theatregoer believes to be red-headed and 
who is the daughter of a onetime U. S. 
Congressman and who is a sister of Jumper 
Hoyt’s onetime wife Eugenia who is often 
referred to as Jeanne, notably by the 
Social Register. 

Time will not dispute whether the jump, 
at 8 p. m., occurred at night. 

Finally, let able Jumper Hoyt state why 
he jumped. Time assumes him to possess 
a better reason than that given by one 
Elsie Ekengren, 17-year-old schoolgirl, who 
told reporters that after making his ac- 
quaintance on shipboard she girlishly cried, 
“T dare you to jump overboard,” where- 
upon Jumper Hoyt jumped.—Eb. 

— ene 
Again, “Jackass” Nobile 
Sirs: 

Let Mr. Ole Oftedal of Milwaukee be as- 
sured that rescued jackass Nobile means no 
gain to the world, but men of the north will 
forever honor Roald Amundsen, son of the 
vikings, who died as he lived—a hero. 

VIGGO SCHIORRING 

Detroit, Mich. 


a 
A Woman X Sorry 
Sirs: 
While personally I have every reason to 


deplore and despise night clubs and their host- 
esses and patrons, still I do think you are a 
bit hard on women—we are only what men make 
and demand of us. Man supports these places 
and this type of woman, please be fair. 
“A Woman & Sorry Apout It.”* 

Elmira, N. Y. 

Let the sorry Elmira woman turn to 
Music.—Eb. 








Christian Generalisms 
Sirs: 

1 am glad to see you try to give the “Christian 
General” a square deal which I believe he has 
seldom had in American or English newspapers. 


You mention Mr. Gailey without stating that 
he is “Bob” Gailey, erstwhile famous athlete at 
Princéton University, who has been giving a 
noble altruistic service in China for ten or 
more years. ... 

Mr. Crane [Charles R., onetime U. S. Min- 
ister to China.—Ed.| told me an amusing story 
that Gailey found Feng laboriously trying to 
improve his knowledge of English by attempting 
to read the life of Abraham Lincoln, and offered 
to help him to the extent of tutoring an hour a 
day at any time when Feng was free. Feng 
left Gailey to confer with his adjutant as to the 
hour and was a bit dismayed to find the only 
free hour that could be found was from 5:30 
to 6:30 a. m., but kept to his bargain, and was 
amazed to have a breakfast set out before him 
consisting solely of a bounteous dish of ice- 
cream. Feng had inquired what the American 
liked most to eat and then told his ‘“number- 
one-boy” to provide it for his distinguished 
friend next morning. Said ‘“number-one-boy” 
was reported to have spent most of the night 
with a staff of house servants in finding out 
how to make icecream and getting ready this 
amazing breakfast. 

A highly educated and patriotic native Chinese 
wrote me recently: “What China needs most of 
all is a Mussolini.’ I am inclined to believe 
that Feng measures nearer to this admirable 
standard of patriotism and exemplary life than 
any other of the Chinese leaders now con- 
spicuous. 

Joun R. FREEMAN 

Providence, R. I. 


Subscriber Freeman errs in the follow- 
ing particulars: 

1) Feng asked Gailey to report at 4 
a.m. 

2) Unknown to Feng, the “Number- 
One-Boy” got Gailey to come at 3 a. m. 
to prepare the icecream which Feng had 
insisted upon having.—Eb. 


*Name omitted at request of writer.—Eb. 





about Oscar Wilde 





Read the truth about Oscar Wilde’s sensational ca- 
reer, and his imprisonment that shocked all Eng- 
land. This fascinating brochure is FREE, with our 
compliments, for a limited period. No obligation. 
Mail the coupon below for your copy—NOW! 


HE outstanding literary figure of 

his time. An intellectual genius 
whose epigrams captivated the most 
brilliant minds of two continents. 

And then—disaster, disgrace, an 
unfair trial, a felon’s cell. The 
favorite of fortune a target for the 
sneers and jeers of the mob! 

Oscar Wilde died with his name 
still under a cloud—but not before he 
had written “‘De Profundis’—that 
unforgettable cry of a tortured soul 
which has no counterpart in English 
literature. 


Genius Unparalleled 

Yet “De Profundis” presents but 
one aspect of Oscar Wilde’s remarka- 
ble genius. His novel ‘“The Picture of 
Dorian Gray” was translated into 
seventeen languages. Crowds surged 
to see his plays—one of which, ‘The 
Importance of Being Earnest,” is 
considered the best comedy in the 
English language. 

While sober Britons roared at his 
comedies, and Parisians were over- 
come by the beauty, passion and 
solemnity of “Salome’—little chil- 
dren the world over delighted in his 
fairy tales, and philosophers pondered 
his profound and stirring essays. 


A Connoisseurs’ Edition 


Oscar Wilde’s works are regarded 
by critics as the wittiest, most pene- 
trating observations on life that have 


ever been written. Today he is im- 
mortal. Since his death there has 
been an insistent and ever-increasing 
demand for his complete works. 

To meet this demand, a new Con- 
noisseurs’ Edition has been prepared, 
to which a distinguished company of 
famous men (including Richard Le 
Gallienne, John Drinkwater, Walter 
Pater, Arthur Symons, William But- 
ler Yeats, and others) have contrib- 
uted introductions and fascinating 
reminiscences.: 

This is a genuine de luxe edition, 
with your name inscribed on the title 
page of the first volume of the set you 
own. Yet the edition printed is so 
large that it can be sold at an aston- 
ishingly low price! This is a wonder- 
ful opportunity for every book-lover 
—no matter what his income. 

Meantime, send for ‘‘The Story of 
Oscar Wilde.” It is FREE. You 
assume no obligation in asking for it. 
No salesman will call on you. Simply 
mail the coupon and the book will be 
sent at once. Wma. H. Wise & Co., 
Dept. 47, 50 West 47th Street, New 
York City. 


WM. H. WISE & CO., Dept. 47, 
50 West 47th Street, New York City 

Please send, free and postpaid, tie little brochure 
“The Story of Oscar Wilde,’ and the terms of your 
new Connoisseurs’ Edition. It is understood that this 
request places me under no obligation whatsoever. 
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CHRYSLER: 


PRESENTS 





=. ENTIRELY NEW STYLE CREATIONS IN 
THE FINE CAR FIELD =e 

















Pluses P. CHRYSLER and his associates have 
held from the first that, constantly to extend its 
leadership, Chrysler must periodically create new 
modes which would proclaim themselves, almost upon 
sight, as overwhelmingly more attractive. 


Public demand for progress and improvement in per- 
formance and style is insistent and insatiable. 


The Chrysler designing, engineering and manufactur- 
ing forces therefore feel that any new Chrysler offering 
must be extraordinary in every sense of the word to 
satisfy that demand for performance and style. 











The two entirely new Chrysler Sixes—the “75” 
and “65"—-have been produced in pursuance of these 
principles. 

They are deliberately designed and executed to inspire 
public admiration to such a pitch that they will im- 
mediately supersede all that has gone before and usher 
into existence an entirely new motoring vogue. 


We are confident that all who are even remotely in- 
terested in the progress of motor car artistry will find 
themselves amply repaid by their immediate inspec- 
tion of these two new Chrysler style achievements. 


: New Chrysler 75” Prices—Royal Sedan, $1535 ; 2-Pass. Coupe { with rumble seat }, $1535; Roadster 
are o~. rumble seat}, $1555; Town Sedan, $1655. New Chrysler ‘'65” Prices— Business Coupe, $1040; 

oadster, $1065; 2-Door Sedan, $1065; Touring Car, $1075; 4-Door Sedan, $1145; Coupe {with 
rumble seat}, $1145. New Chrysler Plymouth—Six Body Styles; $670 to $725. All prices f.0.b. Detroit. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
Host 


It was a pleased and pleasant President 
Coolidge who led Nominee Hoover to a 
chair on the porch of the Summer White 
House and sat him down to give the pub- 
lic photographers an inning. 

Photographers: “Talk to him, Mr. Pres- 
ident. Carry on a conversation.” 

President Coolidge: (Something inau- 
dible, which made the Nominee smile. ) 

President Coolidge: “I can’t, Mr. 
Hoover won't carry on his end of the con- 
versation.” 

After the cameramen were through, the 
President bade the word-reporters draw 
near. 

President Coolidge: “Here he is. You 
asked for an interview. I saw him go by 
with a box of bait very similar to the box 
they gave me in Superior.” 

Nominee Hoover (speaking for the first 
time): “The point of major interest is 
whether there are any fish left in the 
Brule.” 

(Then, to everyone’s surprise) : “I fished 
up here 15 years ago.” 

Mr. Hoover explained that he was a 
mere private engineer then, on vacation. 
Mr. Henry Clay Pierce, late owner of 
Cedar Island Lodge, did not invite the 
visitor to enter, but Engineer Hoover 
found a back entrance and fished the 
Brule anyway. 

Nominee Hoover (concluding quite a 
long story): “I wonder whether any fish 
are left, now that the President has been 
here.” 

Conversations of great men are often 
just as simple as that. The two at Brule 
thought of no more to say, so Coolidge 
cigars were passed around and the inter- 
view was over. 

q@ Hearing that newsgatherers were talk- 
ing about mosquitoes on the Brule, Presi- 
dent Coolidge asked specifically if any 
newsgatherer had been bitten by any mos- 
quito on the Brule. There are, he let it 
be known, no mosquitoes on the Brule and 
whoever says so is a bearer of false 
report. 

@ Soon after Nominee Hoover left, Presi- 
dent Coolidge announced that Roy Owen 
West of Chicago had been appointed Sec- 
retary of the Interior, succeeding Dr. Hu- 
bert Work, national chairman for Hoover- 
ism (see THE CABINET). No successor to 
Nominee Hoover as Secretary of Com- 
merce was named or reliably rumored. 

@ To succeed Jefferson Caffery, resigned, 
as U. S. Minister to Salvador, President 
Coolidge appointed Warren D. Robbins, 
counselor to the U. S. Embassy at Rome. 
To succeed Charles S. Wilson, transferred 
(to Rumania), as U. S. Minister to Bul- 
garia, President Coolidge appointed Hans 





©U.&U. 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


Unexpected, unsensational, adequate. 


Frederick Arthur Schoenfeld, counselor to 
the U. S. Embassy at Mexico City. 

@ President Coolidge commuted to life 
imprisonment the death sentence of one 
Malcomb Howard, 35, Negro, convicted in 
Washington of murdering Jessie Nelson, 
girl friend, last winter. 

@ President Coolidge made known that he 
regards with favor the idea of a polyglot 
conference (‘world gathering,” “interna- 
tional parley,” “pact ceremony,” “peace 
rally”) at Paris, before long, to sign the 
multilateral Kellogg treaty renouncing war 
“as an instrument of -national policy” 
(Se@ Pp. 12): 

@ Secretary of the Navy Curtis Dwight 
Wilbur and Thomas Cochran, partner in 
J. P. Morgan and Co., arrived at Cedar 
Island Lodge as guests of President Cool- 
idge. Secretary Wilbur talked about Nic- 
aragua. 
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THE CABINET 
West for Work 


It was an unexpected appointment but 
unsensational. It was so purely per- 
sonal and political, that it was uninterest- 
ing. Yet it seemed adequate. President 
Coolidge himself had pointed out that the 
Department of the Interior is so well 
staffed and organized that it scarcely would 
need a chief to replace Dr. Hubert Work 
for the balance of the Coolidge administra- 
tion. 

So Roy Owen West of Illinois became 
Secretary of the Interior without reason- 
able doubt that the Senate would confirm 
him when it meets. Aged 60, circumspect, 
alert, ‘‘regular” pince-nezzed, he had done 
well as a Chicago lawyer, served faith- 
fully as a G. O. Politician in Illinois (five 
times State Chairman, three times Na- 
tional Delegate, twice National Commit- 
teeman, and for the Coolidge campaign 
National Secretary). This year he was to 
have been vice chairman of the National 
Finance Committee, but he said he would 
resign that job at once and “familiarize 
myself with the great office for which I 
have been chosen.” 

The Summer White House made it plain 
that the West appointment was in no way 
meant to presume upon or embarrass the 
Cabinet-making of a hypothetical Presi- 
dent Hoover. 





ae 

Adroit Address 
The outstanding feature of the opening 
address of Governor-General Henry L. 
Stirnson to the Philippine Legislature, pub- 
lished last week by the U. S. War Depart- 


ment, was a long quotation from a survey- 


report of the Islands by Vice President 


Lyman P. Hammond of the Electric Bond 
& Share Co. (part of the so-called U. S. 
“Power Trust”). The Stimson-Hammond 
point: Let the Filipinos revise their land 
and corporation laws so as to permit the 
introduction of U. S. capital and manage- 
ment. Contrary to custom, even the 
brashest U. S. liberals were slow to cry 
“Wall Street” on this occasion. Reason: 
Statesman Stimson adroitly emphasized 
the truism that political independence 
which Filipinos so crave is nowadays 
synonymous with economic independence. 

Leader Sergio Osmena of the Philippine 
Senate, long an agitator for Island inde- 
pendence and an old-time opponent of 
“foreign” capital in the Philippines, ap- 
plauded the Stimson document; said that 
the law changes suggested should not be 
difficult to effect. This was good news to 
such outreaching U. S. interests as the 
Firestones of Ohio (rubber) and doubtless 
Surveyor Hammond’s Electric Bond & 
Share Co, 
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National Affairs—(Continued) 





REPUBLICANS 
Gillett’s “Seed” 


Wise men have said that if any Repub- 
lican,-at any time during this campaign, 
should make any overt insinuation against 
Mrs. Smith’s social fitness for the White 
House, it would be touching off political 
dynamite. 

Frederick H. Gillett, the white-goateed 
junior Senator from Massachusetts, made 
a speech a fortnight ago to a band of Re- 
publican women workers gathered in the 
Hotel Kimball at Springfield, Mass. He 
said: “It is at gatherings like these that 
we must sow the seeds which will win the 
election.” He proceeded to comment on 
Nominee Smith’s appeal for “a certain 
class or element of citizens.” 

Senator Gillett also described for the 
ladies of Springfield the charm, culture, 
intelligence of his friend, Mrs. Herbert 
Hoover. Then he said: “Of course, I can- 
not say very much of Mrs. Smith, because 
I have never known her, but if the contest 
was between Mrs. Hoover and Mrs. 
Smith—” 

He did not finish the sentence but the 
Republican ladies of Springfield thought 
they understood and applauded knowingly, 
enthusiastically. 

Senator Gillett’s “seed” speech was duly 
reported in the reliable Springfield Re pub- 
lican, oldtime Bible of many a G. O. Poli- 
tician. The “seed” about Mrs. Smith soon 
brought forth hot letters from Massa- 
chusetts Democrats. The Republican 
newsman, George E. Pelletier, who had re- 
ported Senator Gillett’s remarks, called on 
the Senator to see if he would like to end 
the unfinished sentence about Mrs. Smith. 
The Senator said he did not exactly recall 
what he had said, that it was unimportant 
anyway. 

There the thing might have stopped but 
for the alert New York Times, which re- 
printed Senator Gillett’s unfinished sen- 
tence in an editorial and roundly flayed 
him for “vulgarity and stupidity . . . ex- 
ecrable taste... . political blunder :. . 
folly . . . impropriety unchivalrous 

offensive underground propa- 
ganda.” 

Senator Gillett wrote to the New York 
Times: “The words and insinuation you 
ascribe to me I neither uttered nor con- 
ceived . . . You have been imposed upon 
. . . by a gross perversion and distortion 
of a harmless remark.” 

Sharp-eyed Newsman Pelletier saw the 
Senator’s letter in the Times and last week 
wrote a letter himself. He told the Times 
about calling on the Seed-Sower and con- 
cluded with all the indignation of an up- 
right journalist: “. . . It is the first time 
the charge of ‘misquoted’ has been aimed 
at me and it is baseless, even though it 
comes from a Senator.” 





¢ 





Money Votes 

When Chairman Work of the Repub- 
lican National Committee said that the 
Hoover campaign would be conducted on a 
budget of less than $3,000,000 (Time, 
July 9), there was a general raising of eye- 
brows among political commentators, a 


general lowering of mouth-corners by local 
G. O. P. bosses. Some $5,300,000 was re- 
corded in the Harding-Coolidge campaign 
and more than $3,000,000 in the Coolidge- 
Dawes. This year, Chairman Work said, 
“We have candidates who will not need so 
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THe G. O. P.’s TREASURER 


“We have a harder fight on our hands 
this time.” 


large a sum.” It sounded admirable, but a 
revised estimate was not unexpected. 

Last week, the Democracy’s chairman 
of finance, Banker Herbert H. Lehman of 
Manhattan, frankly announced that no 
limit would be placed upon the size or vol- 
ume of contributions to the Smith cam- 
paign. The G. O. P.’s Treasurer, Banker 
Joseph R. Nutt of Cleveland, immediately 
issued a revision of Chairman Work’s $3,- 
000,000 estimate. He mentioned $4,000,- 
000 as a possible total and removed all 
idea of a limit to G. O. P. contributions, 
individual or aggregate. He, too, referred 
to previous G. O. P. campaigns and said: 
“We have a harder fight on our hands this 
time.” 

It was another way of saying that the 
Republicans now realize that the Demo- 
crats have Big Money behind them this 
year. 

In recent state primaries and elections, 
$1 per vote has been cheap indeed for the 
returns obtained. The unsuccessful cam- 
paign of George Wharton Pepper in Penn- 
sylvania cost $3.69 per vote in 1926. The 
same year, in the same State, William B. 
Wilson spent 65c per vote for a Senate 
nomination for which he had no opposition. 

About 30 million votes will be cast in 
the election this November. It is undoubt- 
edly true that it is easier and cheaper to 
get out the vote in Presidential elections 
than in Senatorial. But if the current cost 
of Senate votes is no higher than $1 each, 
Presidential votes will have to be more 
than twice as easy and cheap if the major 
parties are to spend less than $15,000,000 
between them. 

And no matter how diligent and honest 
the national moneymen may be, only part 
of the total actually spent will be reported 


to Congress. Vast wads of local money, 
to be spent not literally in buying votes 
but in paying precinct “workers” to round 
up their families and friends, pass from 
unnamed donors to. taciturn precinct 
bosses. This money is meant, usually, to 
ensure the election of local candidates. 
The national candidates benefit simul- 
taneously but the money does not show 
on their books. 

Concerning G. O. P. contributions, 
Treasurer Nutt also made this curious 
statement: ‘Another question concerns 
where it comes from. I feel sure that 
Chairman Hubert Work will not accept 
any improper vouchers. . . . No subscrip- 
tion has been requested or accepted where 
any reasonable question could be rightfully 
raised as to the donor or the amount of 
the subscription.” 


The Nutt plan for raising perhaps $4,- 
000,000 was not elaborate. Mr. Nutt out- 
lined it as follows: 

“There will be two divisions for solici- 
tation, namely (a) to solicit the small 
donors (b) to solicit the large donors.” 

Headquarters for (a) were to be in Chi- 
cago. Headquarters for (b) were Mr. Nutt 
himself, at the Union Trust Co., Cleve- 
land. To assist him in the East, Mr. Nutt 
picked out a Manhattanite, Jeremiah Mil- 
bank, mild-mannered Yale graduate (’o9), 
careful investor of a multi-million patri- 
mony; clubman, generous donor to philan- 
thropies (especially for cripples); director 
of such concerns as the Southern Railway, 
Metropolitan Life, Chase National Bank, 
Corn Products; board chairman of Case, 
Pomeroy & Co. Like Banker Nutt and 
the Democracy’s Raskob, Mr. Milbank is 
new to politics but widely acquainted, keen 
to learn. 


Devout Gratitude 

After a night and day with President 
Coolidge, Nominee Hoover took leave of 
Wisconsin and set off again for California, 
for home. He took with him: 

Assurance that the President would not 
accept his resignation as Secretary of Com- 
merce until next month. 

Assurance that the President would help 
towards his election through the medium 
of speeches this autumn about the excel- 
lence of the Coolidge Administration, in- 
cluding the Coolidge Cabinet. 

Advice from a President to a would-be 
President to mind one’s health. 

The decision that Prosperity and In- 
tegrity are to be the campaign Issues. 

After Wisconsin, the next State entered 
by the Nominee was Minnesota. He took 
leave of the President at Superior, Wis., 
and motored around the lake-shore to 
nearby Duluth.* Governor Theodore 
Christianson, “Minnesota’s Mellon,’’+ was 











*About eight miles by boat, 20 miles by 
road, directly opposite Superior, across the tip 
end of Lake Superior; so handy that Mrs. 
Coolidge went there—and not just to Superior, 
as erroneously reported by Time (July 2)—to 
patronize a Beauty Salon. 

{Governor Christianson’s popularity is based 
on his successful efforts to reduce Minnesota’s 
taxes. His campaign slogan: “More Ted and 
less Taxes.” 
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NEBRASKA’S MCMULLEN 


. . . like a mortgage on a farm. 


not on hand to welcome him, but many 
another Minnesotan was. After 142 actual 
shakes and 47 separate waves of the Nomi- 
nee’s hand, Duluth yielded its visitor and 
the Hoover special started southwest. 
State by state, at every wait, the Nomi- 
nee revealed himself as more and more of 
a politician. The train entered Iowa— 
“Hoover’s Iowa’’—soon after sun-up next 
morning. Waiting at the town of Mis- 


sourl Valley was tall, bronzed Governor . 


John Hammill of Iowa. He climbed aboard 
and after the Nominee had roused, dressed 
and breakfasted, conferred for two hours 
on matters agricultural. 

Iowa’s Republicans were holding their 
state convention that day in Des Moines. 
Two days before, the Corn Belt Com- 
mittee, a body of Farmers’ Friends orig- 
inally organized by Governor Hammill, had 
met in Des Moines and excoriated the Re- 
publican national platform and candidates, 
applauded and endorsed the Democratic. 
Professional agitation obviously underlay 
this Cornbelting. Governor Hammill’s 
plan, which he carried out dramatically, 
was to get off the Hoover train at Omaha, 
give out a resoundingly enthusiastic pro- 
Hoover interview, hurry into a waiting air- 
plane, fly across Iowa to Des Moines, drive 
to the Republican convention hall, enter, 
mount the platform and announce that 
Nominee Hoover was the greatest Farmer’s 
Friend of all, that he would be the next 
President, that he would meet his “im- 
perative obligation” (farm relief) in a 
constructive way, beginning with the Fed- 
eral Farm Board promised in the G. O. P. 
platform. The convention, already primed 
by a keynote speaker, responded joyfully 
with a resglution of “supreme confidence” 
in Nominee Hoover. Iowa’s vote was sure 
for Nominee Hoover by a 200,000 major- 
ity, said Governor Hammill. 

Leaving Omaha, the Hoover special set 
out across Nebraska and, after 40 minutes, 
picked up that State’s Governor, plump, 
polite Adam McMullen, at the station in 
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Iowa’s HAMMILL 


. . . like Mercury, to Des Moines. 


Fremont. Governor McMullen is the man 
who asked for and predicted a “crusade” 
of 100,000 farmers before the Kansas City 
convention, and who then renounced the 
“crusade” when he saw there was going 
to be none. Looking solemn and not-to-be- 
deceived, Governor McMullen listened to 
what Nominee Hoover had to say about 
agriculture. As he left the train at North 
Platte, Adam McMullen said: “I will say 
that Mr. Hoover has quite a comprehen- 
sive understanding of this issue.” He 
said he would have to wait to hear the 
Acceptance Speech before announcing 
whether he would help Hooverize Ne- 
braska. He would stick like a mortgage to 
the farm issue, said Adam McMullen. 

From North Platte, Neb., to Cheyenne, 
Wyo., the Nominee saw no more major 
statesmen. He reminisced for his press 
entourage about his first trip across Ne- 
braska, 43 years ago, on his way from 
Iowa to Oregon. He peered and pointed 
out the window at the. oldtime ranch of 
Col. William (“Buffalo Bill”) Cody, which 
he well remembered. 

At Cheyenne, Wyoming’s Governor, 
Frank C. Emerson, got on the train. A 
lean, keen man, like the Nominee an engi- 
neer, he said that all the mining and cattle 
states would go Republican this year. This 
was something the Nominee was very glad 
to hear, since Montana, Colorado and 
Utah, the States flanking Wyoming on the 
north, south and southwest, all have Dem- 
ocratic governors. 

Wyoming’s Emerson, and Wyoming’s 
Francis Emroy Warren, oldest living U. S. 
Senator (84) and “greatest shepherd since 
Abraham,” who had also gotten on at 
Cheyenne, rode as far as Laramie, Wyo., 
where they left the Nominee to sleep con- 
tentedly the rest of the way across their 
State. The next big reception was at 
Ogden, Utah, but of course Governor 
George H. Dern, Democrat, did not put 


himself out to attend. 
At Hazen, Nev., a hamlet northeast of 














© Keystone 
Wyominc’s EMERSON 


Four of ‘his six neighbors are Democrats. 


Carson City (Nevada capital), Governor 
Fred B. Balzar, onetime railroad conduc- 
tor, was in attendance. He confirmed all 
that others had said about the West being 
against Smith “because he is an Easterner” 
and for Hoover because “he has slept 
under the same stars with us.” 

The Hoover special entered California 
near midnight. Nominee Hoover, sitting 
up late on purpose, issued a formal state- 
ment as the cars rumbled homeward: 
“Every Californian crosses the State line 
with gratitude that God made him this 
home State. I return this time with a deep 
sense of responsibility. ; 


California’s reception had been pared to 
a minimum because of something which 
had occurred as the Hoover special was 
leaving Minnesota—the death of Mrs. 
Hoover’s father, Charles Delano Henry, 
84, of paralysis following a heart attack 


_which he had suffered on a mountain ex- 


cursion with Mrs. Hoover’s sister, Mrs. 
A. V. Large of Georgetown, Calif. Alan 
Hoover, the Nominee’s youngest son, met 
the train at Oakland and all proceeded 
direct to Palo Alto for the funeral. 


Next day, in the big stucco house on San 
Juan Hill, Hooverism’s political confer- 
ences began again. The first caller was 
Clement Calhoun Young, California’s Gov- 
ernor. The second caller was to be Sen- 
ator Hiram W. Johnson, master of Cali- 
fornia’s Republican machinery and the 
man whose hurt feelings cost Charles 
Evans Hughes the Presidency in 1916. 
Senator Johnson’s feelings are all right this 
year. The Hoover schedule was planned 
as follows: finish Acceptance Speech, 
go fishing, accept nomination, tour Cali- 
fornia, go back to Iowa to visit West 
Branch (Hoover birthplace) and convince 
the farmers. 
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Sledger Slemp 

If there is an outside chance for the Re- 
publicans to drive home the Methodist- 
Baptist bone-dry wedge and split off a piece 
or two of the Solid South, the man to 
swing the sledge is saturnine Campbell 
Bascom Slemp, President Coolidge’s one- 
time (1923-25) secretary, the Republican 
National Committeeman from Virginia. 
He it is who knows the ways, light and 
dark, of Southern Republicans. He it was 
who, last week, immediately after the Anti- 
Smith Democrats had said their say for 
Hoover at Asheville, N. C. (see p. 9), 
was appointed a “special assistant” by 
National Republican Chairman Dr. Work. 
He will have a Southern Republican Bu- 
reau. He will have money to spend. 


POLITICAL NOTE 
“Baloney” 


Editors of Republican newspapers 
pointed with pride last week to “honest 
dignity” in Nominee Hoover. When his 
train paused in Montello, Nev., a* woman 
thrust her child upwards to be kissed. The 
Nominee took the child and held it, but 
said: “I will kiss no babies for publica- 
tion.” 

The pride-pointing Republican editors 
gave Nominee Hoover credit for some- 
thing new in politics. But, as a- matter 
of fact— 

A few days before the Hoover-Baby in- 
cident, Nominee Smith had been asked by 
press photographers at Albany to pose in 
the act of laying bricks. Nominee Smith 
refused and said: “I can’t lay bricks, and 
any bricklayer that saw it would know I 
couldn’t. That’s a baloney* picture and 
I’m not going to stand for any baloney 
pictures in this campaign.” 

Democratic editors pointed with pride 
and credited their Nominee with this new 
thing in politics. But, as a matter of fact— 


Two weeks prior to both the Hoover- 
Baby and Smith-Baloney incidents, Nomi- 
nee Curtis (Republican) was approached 
in Providence, R. I., where he was resting 
and yachting, and asked to pose for press 
cameras in the act of dirt-farming. Nomi- 
nee Curtis’ reply was: “You’ve got to take 
me as I am. I’m not farming” (TIME, 
July 9g). 

Hasty editors might, from the above 
record, assign to Nominee Curtis the credit 
for eliminating “baloney pictures” from 
the 1928 campaign. But no editor would 
do so who is a journalist before he is a 
partisan. Because, as a matter of fact— 

It seems indisputable that the underly- 
ing cause for this year’s anti-baloney 
epidemic among politicians lies not in the 
politicians’ honest hearts, but in the alert 
U. S. press, whose newsgatherers, observ- 
ers, commentators and editors have spent 
many years trying to divest U. S. politics 
and politicos of the more obvious political 
shams and absurdities. Journalism, hav- 
ing sown well the seeds of satire, itself 


deserves credit for making “baloney” for- 
bidden fruit. 


*Sidewalk slang for “bogus,” “artificial,” 
“untrue,” 


DEMOCRATS 
Magistrate Smith 


The people—sightseers who wander 
through the State Capitol at Albany, N. Y., 
are apparently no bother at all to Nominee 
Smith in his conduct of his state’s busi- 
ness. He even permits them to stop, look 
and listen in the executive chamber while 
he holds hearings as New York’s chief 
magistrate. 


Some typical Smith-in-action which 100 
or more of the peepul went home and 
told their friends about last week, was 
the following: 

Case rt. A New Yorker named Saun- 
ders was wanted in Georgia for alleged 
stock-swindling there between June, 1926 
and April, 1927. Counsel for the defend- 
ant was a friend and supporter of Gov- 
ernor Smith’s, a State Senator. The defense 
was an alibi, that the defendant was not 
in Georgia after February, 1926. Governor 
Smith started to gather up the papers on 
the case as though satisfied with the alibi. 
The U. S. Postal Inspector who had ar- 
rested Saunders, passed a letter to the 
Governor. The latter eyed it, eyed Saun- 
ders sharply, swore him, assured him 
that perjury was as serious in New York 
as swindling in Georgia, showed him the 
letter. 

Governor: “Did you sign your name to 
that letter?” 

Saunders: (after a pause) ‘‘Yes, I did.” 

Governor: “. . . I will grant the extra- 
dition.” 

The letter was dated March, 1927. 


Case 2. A convict named Kalinowski 
had stabbed and killed the headkeeper of 
Auburn Prison. Convict Kalinowski was 
sentenced to death. Defense counsel was 
arguing for clemency. 

Counsel: “Everything went black and 
he did not know what he was doing.” 
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NEVADA’s BALZAR 
“,,. under the same stars,” 
(See p. 7) 
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BisHop CANNON 
His mother showed him drunkards. 
(See p. 9) 


Governor: “What do you mean by 
‘everything went black?’ ” 

Counsel: “He had had nothing to eat. 
He didn’t know what he was doing. He 
became dizzy and could not see what he 
was doing. . . .” 

Governor: “But he found where to put 
the knife, didn’t he?” 


ae 
The South-S plitters 


Citizens of Birmingham, Ala., held a 
meeting some evenings ago to discuss poli- 
tics. The discussion was opened by drag- 
ging in an effigy of Nominee Smith. ‘“‘What 
shall we do with him?” cried the presiding 
officer. 

“Lynch h:m!” yelled the citizens. 

A man with a knife fell upon the 
dummy’s throat and gashed it open. He 
then splattered a red fluid (mercuro- 
chrome) around the wound. The Birming- 
hamians howled for joy. Some fired re- 
volver shots into the “corpse.” Others 
kicked it, spit at it. Others got a rope, 
noosed it, dragged it around the hall for 
a hanging. 

That, of course, was a Ku Klux Klan 
demonstration as well as a Southern dem- 
onstration. Nevertheless, its sheer, insen- 
sate violence made people wonder how 
serious was the likelihood of many South- 
ern Democrats splitting away from their 
Northern brethren over Nominee Smith 
this autumn. 


A fortnight ago reports and opinions 
conflic‘ed. Nominee Robinson warned his 
party that there was an “organized effort” 
to beat the ticket in the South.. An anti- 
Smith caucus was called among Texas 
Democrats. A “scratch Smith” movement 
was reported among North Carolina Demo- 
crats. To combat this sort of thing, regu- 
lar Democrats threatened to keep “bolter 
books” and expel from the party any 


Democrat who abandoned the nominees. 
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Nominee Smith’s reply to his colleague’s 
warning was a decision to let well enough 
alone and not have any Southern campaign 
headquarters. To do otherwise, he thought, 
would be to admit and thus foster uncer- 
tainty about the South. Following this 
news, National Committeeman John S. 
Cohen of Georgia was reported to have 
laid aside his anti-Smith sentiments. And 
from North Carolina came word that the 
last really potent political boss against 
Smith—Senator Furnifoid M. Simons— 
was going to “stand hitched” and perhaps 
even draw his weight. 

Such was the state of affairs when 
Senator Fess of Ohio, a most optimistic 
Republican, said: “Governor Smith will 
undoubtedly carry the Solid South. We 
have a fighting chance in North Carolina 
but it is idle for us to talk about winning 
the electoral vote of any other Southern 
State.” 


But the largest-looming effort to split 
the South was yet to come, and did come, 
last week at Asheville; N. C.—the “non- 
clerical” Dry conference called by Bishop 
James Cannon Jr. of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, and Dr. Arthur J. 
Barton, Georgia Baptist. 

Bishop Cannon is a quiet, prosy, tena- 
cious little Virginian, a son of the 
W. C. T. U. His name is a synonym for 
the militant, reforming, social-working ele- 
ment of the Methodist-Episcopal Church, 
South. He has long sought to reunite the 
northern and southern wings of his faith, 
which split over slavery in 1844. His life- 
long ardor for Prohibition is explained, in 
his own words, as follows: 

“When I was ten years old my mother 
took me to see the poor of the town of 
Salisbury, Md., for the first time. From 
then until I went to college she took me 
regularly on her visits to the homes of 
drunkards and sufferers. There were 12 
saloons in Salisbury, and much poverty. 
When my mother organized the W. C. 
T. U. [in Salisbury] there were only two 
women. But it was a beginning, and they 
made the town dry. My mother never 
wore any jewelry except one pin, the gold- 
enameled pin of the white ribbon. When 
she died we put the pin on her dress, and 
I pledged myself to work for temperance.” 

Almost the antithesis and often the 
bland antagonist of Bishop Cannon is 
Bishop Warren Akin Candler of Atlanta, 
an M-E of the old school, a believer in 
the status quo, in worship before works, in 
conservatism. Bishop Candler is, of course, 
a Dry. His brother, the late Asa Griggs 
Candler, made a fortune giving the South 
a substitute for mint juleps and white 
mule. The substitute was “Coca Cola” and 
a far greater power for temperance it was 
—if you should ask Bishop Candler—than 
ten thousand sermons or revivals. Bishop 
Candler is for churchmen sticking to 
church matters and last week, just before 
Bishop Cannon’s Asheville conference, he 
said so in a letter addressed to the Atlanta 
Journal but meant for consumption by 
Bishop Cannon and friends. ‘Offering no 
criticism of others,” Bishop Candler said he 
proposed, for himself, to stick to Scriptural 
injunctions and church precedent of. the 


past half-century. “‘Do not preach polt- 


tics,’” he quoted. “‘YOU HAVE NO 
COMMISSION TO PREACH POLI- 
gi. Odie 

But the Asheville conference was held 
just the same. Some 300 Dry, determined 
clergy and laymen attended. Bishop Can- 
non’s colleague, Baptist Barton, a solid, 
ruddy gentleman, took the chair after 
Bishop Cannon had called the audience to 
order. It was announced that the con- 
ferees were to be officially known as “Anti- 
Smith Democrats.” Republicans were not 
invited. The speech-making pictured 
Nominee Smith as a diabolical visitation 
upon the Democracy, of which it must and 
would be purged. The Anti-Smith Demo- 
crats promised to swing North Carolina 
and Florida out of the Solid South for 
Nominee Hoover. They predicted he 
would “probably” carry Georgia and Ar- 
kansas, and “possibly” Virginia and Texas. 
They said the border-states of Missouri, 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Oklahoma would 
surely be Anti-Smith. They planned mass 
meetings, advertised for funds, pledged 
themselves to elect Democratic Congress- 
men but to defeat the Democratic national 
ticket. Asked if the Anti-Smith Democrats 
would accept Republican moneys (see 
p. 6), Bishop Cannon said: “Certainly. 
I never look a gift horse in the mouth.” 
They disguised their antipathy for Nomi- 
nee Smith’s Roman Catholicism in a “plat- 
form” attacking him only for: 

1) His “repudiation of the Houston 


platform .. . shameless defiance . . . in- 
solently . . . political double dealing .. . 
moral suicide. .. .” 

2) His wet record .. . “he repeatedly 
put his foot on the brass rail and blew the 
foam off the glass . . . horrible vice con- 
ditions . . . nullify . . . betrayal... .” 


3) His “insulting, conscienceless” choice 
of John J. Raskob, wealthy Wet, for 
Democratic National Chairman . 
“faithless, immoral leadership. . . . 

4) His Tammany Hall connection .. . 


” 


“double-faced political trickery .. . bra- 
zen effrontery .. ..shameless _ betrayal 
. allied grafting groups .. . plunder 


and pillage. . . 

They said: “Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Florida, Georgia, Alabama, 
Tennessee, Texas, and’ Mississippi openly 
opposed 
Smith: .. . 

“Governor Smith was nominated by 
those sections of the country which rarely 
if ever are found in the Democratic 


column... . 

“We cannot agree to become a party to 
the installation in the Executive Mansion 
of the United States of a man who has 
been ... wet ...and.. . Tammany- 
branded. .....” 


Noting that no Southern politicians of 
any potency were at Asheville, observers 
were little impressed with the likelihood 
of the Anti-Smith conference’s actually 
having an effect on the electoral vote of the 
ten states of the Solid South, which have 
never yet gone Republican and are never 
likely to so long as Negroes are allowed to 
vote and hold office by the Republicans. 
More important to watch for were reper- 


cussions along the doubtful Border. 


the nomination of Governor’ 


CORRUPTION 
Lily Blacks 


. . . Went to de rock fo’ ter hide his face 
But de rock cried out, “No hidin’ place! 
No hidin’ place down here!” 

—Negro Spiritual. 

Lacking Congressmen in the South, the 
Republican Party and especially its chief, 
the President, is deeply obliged to the 
Southern members of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee for advice in distributing 
Federal offices. The officeholders are, in 
turn, obliged to the National Committee- 
men for recommending them to the Presi- 
dent. 

All would run smoothly in this Southern 
Republican scheme of things but for the 
fact that whites and Negroes mix poorly 
in the South, even within the Republican 
Party. And it is only lately that any great 
number of white Southerners, except for 
trash, were Republicans. Northern Repub- 
licans have even been said to prefer that 
the Southern wing of their party should 
stay Negroid because it would then be 
easier to handle. Lately, however, white 
Republicans have thought they may yet 
break the Democrats’ grip on the South. 
They realize that to do so they will have to 
“play down” the G. O. P.’s Negro con- 
nections. They are the “Lily whites.” 
They are, say the Negro Republicans, 
almost as bad as the Democrats, who 
unblushingly stifle the Negro’s vote. 

A case of “Lily whites” v. Negroes was 
what lay at the bottom of Mississippi’s 
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BisHop CANDLER 


“YOU HAVE NO COMMISSION TO 
PREACH POLITICS.” 


(See col. 2) 
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Republican scandals last week. Perry W. 
Howard, Negro national committeeman, 
was indicted at Biloxi and arrested, with 
four other men, charged with taking $1,500 
between them for compassing the appoint- 
ment of a deputy U. S. marshal. Mr. How- 
ard was a special attorney for the U. S. 
Department of Justice. At another time, 
under other auspices, he might have hoped 
that the case would be hushed up or dis- 
sipated by indulgent party men in the 
Department. But Mr. Howard had no 
luck. Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, 
Assistant U. S. Attorney General, was 
following the case herself, in anticipation 
of the Senate’s investigation of G. O. Pat- 
ronage all through the South (Time, July 
23). After his arrest, Mr. Howard was 
suspended from his Federal niche by At- 
torney General Sargent. He faced trial 
with few friends at court. He accused local 
“Lily-whites” of having “framed” the 
thing on him. He hurried to Washington to 
protest his innocence and try to get help. 
He wanted to know what investigation of 
G. O. Patronage there would be in States 
like Texas, Virginia and North Carolina, 
whose national committeemen are white. 


Protested Mr. Howard: 


“T have no fear of the outcome of a 
fair and impartial trial in Mississippi. No 
man in the nation has done more than I 
to prevent anything that even smacked of 
the purchase and sale of public offices.” 





° 





Means Out 


Wraith of a dreadful era, Gaston Bul- 
lock Means got out of prison last week. 
Citizens had to tax memory heavily to 
recall precisely which one he was of the 
many crooks in the Harding administra- 
tion. 

Means was not involved in the Oil 
Scandals. The names in that were Fall 
and Denby, two Cabinet officers who were 
ousted, disgraced. Fall was tried but not 
convicted. 

Means was not involved in the Veterans’ 
Bureau scandal. The name in that was 
Forbes, whose term at Leavenworth Peni- 
tentiary ended last winter. 

Means was only a witness in the Alien 
Property scandal. The principals in that 
were Daugherty, the U. S. Attorney Gen- 
eral, and Miller, the Alien Property Cus- 
todian. Miller went to Atlantic Penitenti- 
ary. Daugherty got off by one juror’s vote. 

The Means crookery was only minor 
graft in the Department of Justice where 
he was lodged under Daugherty. He was 
convicted of taking a bribe from two cul- 
prits in a mail fraud case which the De- 
partment discovered. He was convicted of 
conspiring to obtain and sell Federal per- 
mits for whiskey withdrawals. He was 
charged with forgery of a Senator’s name, 
but that was dropped. He served 38 
months at Atlanta Penitentiary, including 
extra months to work off $20,000 in fines. 
Then he took a pauper’s oath and de- 
parted, a free man, to see his 79-year-old 
mother in North Carolina; to begin life 
again with his wife and child. The wife 
taught school while waiting for him. 


LABOR 


“Great Defeat” 


After seven sweltering days of confer- 
ence in Indianapolis, the Policy Commit- 
tee of the United Mine Workers of 
America last week voted to accept what 
was called “Labor’s greatest defeat in 
years.” The question was, and had been 
for some time, whether to relinquish to 
district vote the authority long exercised 
by the United Mine Workers’ national 
officers over wage-agreements in the bitu- 
minous coal fields. 

The wage-agreement upon which the dis- 
trict leaders, especially those from Illinois, 
who called the Policy Committee’s meet- 
ing, wanted local autonomy, was the bit- 
terly disputed scale established four years 
ago at Jacksonville, Fla—$7.50 per day 
or $1.08 per ton (for tonnage workers). 

Long before the time-limit of the Jack- 
sonville agreement was reached, operators 
began “welshing,” to meet non-union com- 
petition. On April 1, 1927, when the agree- 
ment expired, began the general bitumi- 
nous strike, a strike that is not settled yet. 
Through successive months of hope, dog- 
gedness, anger, misery, squalor, Interna- 
tional President John L. Lewis exhorted 
the United Mine Workers to take “no 
backward step” from their demands for 
continuance of Jacksonville rates. Many 
an operator went bankrupt. Many a head 
was broken in fights between union pick- 
ets and company “scabs” or police. The 
strong companies remanned their mines 
with non-union men. 

It was to save the local unions in the 
one State where they had not suffered in- 
roads that the Illinois men agitated for 
local option on the Jacksonville agree- 
ment, and got it. Whether or not the 
action came too late to help locals in 
other States, whether International Presi- 
dent Lewis had carried his doggedness ir- 
retrievably far, remained to be seen. The 
first overture for local readjustment, by 
Ohio’s union miners to Ohio’s operators, 
was flatly rebuffed last week. President 
S. H. Robbins of the Ohio Coal Operators 
Association said: “. . . not interested... 
will have no further dealings with the 
United Mine Workers of America.” 

In Pittsburgh, potent operators com- 
mented: 

“We are through with the United Mine 
Workers of America and will not deal with 
any other coal miners’ union that may 
come into being. 44 


CRIME 
$500,000 to $10,000 


Gulping mail clerks at Southampton, 
England, last month reported a “$500,000 
mail robbery” from sacks ferried abroad 
in the Leviatian. The ship was detained 
at Southampton during a long investiga- 
tion. Not until last week did she get back 
to Manhattan. By that time the Leviathan 
robbery had shriveled to some $10,000 
worth of valuables actually removed from 
some 1,300 registered letters. The thieving 
had apparently been done after the Levia- 
than docked at Southampton. Suspicion 
attached to a British member of the crew. 


CINEMA 


Chart 


People go to the cinema 1) to keep cool; 
2) to be in the dark; 3) to kill time; 4) to 
be entertained. 

Those in category No. 4 may well feel 
the need of a chart: 

The Racket (Thomas Meighan, Louis 
Wolheim, Marie Prevost)—The best of 
the liquor and lawlessness films. 

The Actress (Norma Shearer)—A ten- 
derly accurate version of Sir Arthur Wing 
Pinero’s play, Trelawney of the Wells. 

The Red Dance (Dolores Del Rio and 
Charles Farrell)—Good acting on the sub- 
ject of the Russian revolution. Somewhat 
sentimental.* 

The Magnificent Flirt (Florence Vidor) 
—Modern, silken, original, with a Parisian 
setting. 

Chicken a la King (Ford Sterling and 
Nancy Carroll)—Gold-digging is amusing 
in this case. 

The Man Who Laughs (Conrad Veidt 
and Mary Philbin)—Victor Hugo’s novel 
well done. 

Ladies of the Mob (Clara Bow and 
Richard Arlen)—Gun play upsets a loving 
pair. 

Speedy (Harold Lloyd)—Aided by Babe 
Ruth and horse car. 

Carmen (Raquel Meller)—She is un- 
speakably fetching. 

Berlin: The Symphony of a Big City— 
German film with no plot, no subtitles, no 
stars. Eye-worthy. 

Wings, The Crowd, The Trail of ’98, 
The Patsy are all good. 

Abie’s Irish Rose, The Strange Case of 
Captain Ramper, Dawn, The End of St. 
Petersburg, Lights of New York (Vita- 
phone) are all curious. 

The Michigan Kid, Wheel of Chance, A 
Certain Young Man, The Play Girl, Burn- 
ing Daylight are neither curious nor good. 

jet tenes 
The New Pictures 

Warming Up. Paramount, too, has 
gone into the talkie business. Nobody talks 
in Warming Up; but the ill-timed crack of 
a bat against a baseball, the ear-splitting 
yawp of the crowd, the squawk of an off- 
stage soprano are in the air, now and then. 
The story purports to tell how the Yankees 
won the World Series when a bush-league 
pitcher (Richard Dix) peered into the 
grandstand, saw his girl (Jean Arthur) 
signal that she would marry him. Then he 
fanned the opposition, including his das- 
tardly rival. So full of hebetude is the 
film that baseball fans squirmed, bit 
thumbs, made unpleasant faces. 


° 














Telling the World. Disinherited by 
his banker-father though he is, the hail- 
fellow (William Haines) strides into a 
newspaper office and tells the city editor he 
wants a job. His first assignment is to 
interview his father. Another assignment 
is to cover a murder case, in which a girl 
is wrongfully accused. He neglects to 
make the edition and goes running off to 
China with the girl. Things like that do 
not happen to newspaper reporters. 


*At the Manhattan showing, George Bernard 
Shaw and a pleasant comedy are also seen and 
heard via the Movietone, 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Triumph of Kellogg 


A twelvemonth of international negotia- 
tion was triumphantly concluded, last 
week, by Frank Billings Kellogg, Secretary 
of State of the U.S. 

The small, wiry man with the careworn 
face was happy. He had’ lived down his 
onetime nickname, “Nervous Nelly.” Now 
the whole world knew him as the author 
of The Multilateral Treaty to Renounce 
War as an Instrumeni of National Policy. 
He has just received, last week, the unani- 
mous promises to sign his treaty of the fol- 
lowing nations: Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Japan, Italy, Canada, Australia, 
Poland, New Zealand, India, Rumania, 
South Africa, Czechoslovakia, Irish Free 
State.* Never before had so many nations 
bound themselves with the U. S. to take 
a momentous step. 

Whither? The direction of the Treaty 
step is what interests keen-minded U. S. 
citizens. Will it lead Europe away from 
the League of Nations and into a new 
world harmony? Will it assist Candidate 
Hoover to lead his and Mr. Kellogg’s party 
on to Victory? Why are many European 
statesmen confident that the new Treaty 
will entice the U. S. straight into the fold 
of the League of Nations? Finally, what 
has one done when one has outlawed war 
as an instrument of national policy? 

Such questions, vital, cannot be an- 
swered without a preliminary brisk read- 
ing of the short treaty text, followed by a 
stimulating mental rubdown with the 
treaty reservations. 

Full Treaty Text? is: 

Article I 

The High Contracting Parties solemnly 
declare in the names of their respective 
peoples that they condemn recourse to war 
for the solution of international controver- 
sies, and renounce it as an instrument 
of national policy in their relations with 
one another. 

Article II 

The High Contracting Parties agree that 
the settlement or solution of ail disputes 
or conflicts of whatever nature or of what- 
ever origin they may be, which may arise 
among them, shall never be sought except 
by pacific means. 

Article III 

The present treaty shall be ratified by 
the High Contracting Parties named in 
the Preamble in accordance with their re- 
spective constitutional requirements, and 
shall take effect as between them as soon 
as all their several instruments of ratifica- 
tion shall have been deposited at......... 

This treaty shall when it has come into 
effect as prescribed in the preceding para- 
graph, remain open as long as may be 
necessary for adherence by all the other 
Powers of the world. Every instrument 
evidencing the adherence of a Power shall 
ee eee and 


*The Irish Free State is the smallest British 
Dominion, but is techn‘cally a “nation,” just as 
are the larger “dominions.” 

+Blank spaces to be filled in with name of 
individual signatory nation, together with places, 
dates, etc. 
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the treaty shall immediately upon such de- 
posit become effective as between the 
Power thus adhering and the other Powers 
parties hereto. 

It shall be the duty of the Government 
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The same ship carried Wilson. 


or... es ae to furnish each 
Government named in the Preamble and 
every Government sulsequently adhering 
to this treaty with a certified copy of the 
treaty and of every instrument of ratifi- 
cation of adherence. It shall also be the 
duty of the Government of.............. 
telegraphically to notify such Govern- 
ments immediately upon the deposit with 
it of each instrument of ratification or 
adherence. 

In faith whereof the respective Plenipo- 
tentiaries have signed this treaty in the 
French and English languages, both texts 
having equal force, and hereunto affix their 
seals. 

TPOMO GE 20. hia oS A, 
day of ii in the year of 
our Lord one thousand nine hundred and 
twenty EEN = ee 

Reservations. Objections to certain 
implications of the Treaty have been made 
by various nations, notably France and 
Great Britain. The objections were finally 
met by Secretary Kellogg with the pro- 
cedure of transmitting along with the 
treaty text an explanation (six times as 
long as the Treaty) setting forth the con- 
struction placed upon it by the Govern- 
ment of the U.S. These explanations were 
accepted by other nations in lieu of and as 
equivalent to specific reservations by them- 
selves against the Treaty. Thus the Kel- 
logg Explanations are of equal importance 
with the Treaty itself. No nation except 
disarmed Germany agreed to sign until 
the explanations (i. e. reservations) had 
been made. 

Self-Defense. 
plained: 

“There is nothing in the American draft 
of an anti-war treaty which restricts or 


Secretary Kellogg ex- 





impairs in any way the right of self-de- 
fense. That right is inherent in every sov- 
ereign State and is implicit in every treaty. 
Every nation is free at all times and re- 
gardless of treaty provisions to defend its 
territory from attack or invasion and it 
alone is competent to decide whether cir- 
cumstances require recourse to war in 
self-defense. If it has a good case, the 
world will applaud and not condemn its 
action... .” 

Thus it explicitly appears that the 
phrase “renouncing war as an instrument 
of national policy” has no reference what- 
soever to defensive warfare—an important 
fact, when one recalls that whenever two 
armies fight at least one is on the defensive. 

To make explicitness doubly explicit 
British Foreign Secretary Sir Austen 
Chamberlain wrote to Secretary of State 
Kellogg, saying: 

“". . I should remind your Excellency 
that there are certain regions of the world 
the welfare and integrity of which consti- 
tute a special and vital interest for our 
peace and safety. 

His Majesty’s Government have been 
at pains to make it clear in the past that 
interference with these regions cannot be 
suffered. Their protection against attack 
is to the British Empire a measure of self- 
defense. It must be clearly understood 
that his Majesty’s Government in Great 
Britain accept the new treaty upon the 
distinct understanding that it does not 
prejudice their freedom of action in this 
respect. The Government of the United 
States has comparable interests. . . .” 

Thus the term “self defense” is broad- 
ened to include any action whatsoever by 
a Great Powef in respect to a Minor Na- 
tion—such as the action of the U. S. in 
Nicaragua or that of Great Britain in 
Egypt (see Ecypr). 

Into League Fold? Secretary Kellogg 
explained : 

“.. . The League Covenant. The cov- 
enant imposes no affirmative primary obli- 
gation to go to war. The obligation, if any, 
is secondary and attaches only when delib- 
erately accepted by a State... . 

There is, in my opinion, no necessary in- 


consistency between the covenant and the 


idea of an unqualified renunciation of war. 
The covenant can, it is true, be construed 
as authorizing war in certain circum- 
stances, but it is an authorization and 
not a positive requirement. .. .” 

Thus a Republican Secretary of State 
explodes the chief objection of the Repub- 
lican Party to U. S. entrance into the 
League of Nations—namely that, if the 
U. S. entered, the League might, under 
famed Article Ten of the Covenant, com- 
pel U. S. males to fight punitive actions 
abroad. 

Such compulsion is now declared by Sec- 
retary Kellogg to be impossible. 

No Enforcement Provided. Secretary 
Kellogg explained: “As J have already 
pointed out, there can be no question as a 
matter of law that violation of a multilat- 
eral anti-war treaty through resort to war 
by one party thereto would automatically 
release the other parties from their obliga- 
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tions to the treaty-breaking State... . 
Thus no provision whatsoever is made 
in the Treaty for enforcing Peace. 


Master Stroke. Politically the Kellogg 
Treaty is an undoubted master stroke. Its 
existence will enable Candidate Hoover 
and other campaigning Republicans to 
point with pride to a resounding interna- 
tional achievement: 


RENUNCIATION OF WAR 


Those three words have been explained 
until their meaning in international law is 
perilously close to mil, but they are still 
three words, three resounding words. They 
will be understood by many U. S. voters 
as meaning NO MORE WAR. If they 
should ever come to have that meaning to 
all the peoples of the World, the explana- 
tions, reservations and quibbles of states- 
men will fall away like husks and Frank 
Billings Kellogg will have triumphed 
indeed. 

Clearly that is his hope, his vision—and 
in a very real sense the so-called Hope of 
the World. 

Cruel is the possibility that the Kellogg 
Treaty may perhaps never be so much as 
ratified by the U. S. Senate—not to men- 
tion other skittish Senates. 


Opinions. When the Peace of the 
World is in doubt, the opinions of Great 
men are rightly sought as oracles: 


Marquess of Reading, onetime Viceroy 
of India (1921-26): “The comparative 
failure of other agreements to give Europe 
the sense of security essential to dis- 
armament and permanent peace I lay to 
the fact that America refused to be a party 
to those covenants and conventions. .. . 
That is why I call the proposal of the 
United States the greatest forward move- 
ment that has yet been made toward World 
Peace. . . . America is coming in.” 

Sir William Joynson-Hicks, British 
Home Secretary: “Unless the nations of 
the world follow the example of Great 
Britain and show a real desire to curtail 
their armaments, the compact will be noth- 
ing but a hollow sham. 

“We desire to appeal to the great United 
States when our signature in the course of 
a few weeks is placed alongside those of 
other nations of Europe and say to them: 

“We are signing this compact at your 
request, a compact to end war, and yet 
we understand that you are increasing your 
navy.” 

“T think we are entitled to comment 
quite respectfully and in quite a friendly 
way to say to America and the whole world 
that deeds speak louder than words.” 


Senator William Edgar Borah, Chair- 
man of the U. S. Senate’s Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee was an early proponent 
of the concept of a treaty “outlawing war.” 
Having lectured on the topic years before 
Secretary Kellogg took it up, he recently 
approved the present draft, saying: “The 
Multilateral anti-war Treaty, if signed this 
summer, will have right of way in the Sen- 
ate next winter. . . . I look for no serious 
fight against its ratification.” 

Raymond Poincaré, French Prime Min- 
ister: “France, while remaining faithful to 
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the League of Nations and to individual 
treaties which she already has signed, will 
never let pass an opportunity solemnly to 
condemn offensive wars.” 


Boris Stein, Soviet Observer to the 
League of Nations: “In my opinion the 
Government of the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics will sign the American 


treaty if invited to do so.” (Invitation 
withheld up to last week.) 
Guglielmo Ferrero, foremost living 


Italian historian: “To put war outside the 
law is a noble and grand idea. It will give 
great glory to America to have made this 
immense revolution in history, if she suc- 
ceeds. 

“Secretary Kellogg is perfectly right, 
and we ought to be astonished that we 
had to wait ten years for an expression of 
such simple, common sense truth in an 
official document. But Secretary Kel- 
logg’s proposal is only a generic begin- 
ning.” 


Paris Party. During the week it was 
understood that Secretary Kellogg will sail 
next month on the S. S. George Washing- 
ton—the ship that carried President 
Woodrow Wilson—and participate at Paris 
in multilateral signing of his Treaty. 

By journeying to Paris, Mr. Kellogg 
would conciliate French Foreign Minister 
Aristide Briand, who originally proposed 
the two power pact forever outlawing war 
between the U. S. and France (Time, July 
4, 1927) which Secretary Kellogg has ex- 
panded into his multi-power Treaty. 

Tribune v. Kellogg. Many a Paris 


news organ prominently quoted with 
alarm, last week, a truly amazing editorial 
in the usually 100% Republican New York 
Herald Tribune, famed Wilson-baiter: 

“The treaty will probably be signed but 
we hope that the Senate will refuse to 
iiaty wt. ..... 

“We greatly admire the record of the 
Coolidge administration and we strongly 
approve its many sound and beneficent 
accomplishments; but the Kellogg treaty 

. is certainly not one of them... . 

“The conception of renouncing war by 
governmental fiat is inherently absurd. .. . 

“The treaty negotiations, thanks to Sec- 
retary Kellogg’s inaction, were used as a 
pretext by the pacifist lobby in Washing- 
ton, last winter, to prevent action on the 
Cruiser bill. ... 

“It is a fair guess that after this treaty 
is ratified the United States—which 
scrapped its ships and has constantly tried 
to reduce armaments—will be told by 
Great Britain—the nation having the 
world’s greatest navy, and refusing to re- 
duce at Geneva last summer—that because 
of this treaty we should make ourselves 
navally impotent... . 

“This treaty leaves us holding the bag in 
future European squabbles; and that is the 
one and only reason why Europe wants 
| ed 

Secretary of State Frank Billings Kel- 
logg thus savagely lashed upon the raw by 
the chief Administration news organ, re- 
mained silent for 48 hours, then allowed 
Washington correspondents to quote him 
indirectly as saying that the Treaty will 
not draw the U. S. into European affairs 
any more than have the various arbitration 
treaties existing between the U. S. and 
European states. 

At these developments, not a few states- 
men were astounded, nonplussed. 

Parsons. But recent Sabbaths have 
brought comfort to Mr. Kellogg, for many 
a spiritual shepherd has told many a flock 
that the Treaty is something superlative. 


THE LEAGUE 


Threats 


The Royal Government of Hungary will 
withdraw from the League of Nations, next 
September, if the League Council persists 
in refusing to adjudicate the 6-year-old 
Transylvanian land dispute (Time, Dec. 
19) between Hungary and Rumania. 

Such was the substance of a threatening 
press communiqué issued, last week, by 
the Hungarian Dictator, stern, cold, relent- 
less Count Stephen Bethlen de Bethlen. 

The matter is of paramount world im- 
portance because the Rumano-Hungarian 
dispute is outstanding among those prob- 
lems which the League of Nations puts off, 
year after year, because it has not the 
power to enforce its decisions. Impartial 
opinion is preponderately to the effect that 
Hungary’s cause is just, in this instance; 
but that France, Rumania’s great ally, will 
prevent any League decision tending to 
favor Hungary. 

Count Bethlen made the further stagger- 
ing threat, last week, that he proposes to 
proclaim “inoperative” the Treaty of 
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Trianon, if the League refuses to ad- 
judicate; on the ground that the treaty 
provides for settlement of Hungarian 
grievances against the Allies through the 
machinery of the League of Nations. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Red. Scots 


Pennies pinched by Scotch employers 
since the War have turned many a braw 
Sandy and honest Wully to Communism. 
Scotland’s shipyards on the Clyde and 
Scotland’s dreary coal mines are the new 
cradle of British Reds. Last week the 
British Coal Miners’ Federation Confer- 
ence met at Llandudno, Wales, and was 
bearded by five Scotch Reds, executives 
of the Scotch Communist Miners’ Union, 
which was recently expelled from the par- 
ent Federation. “Tyrant!” bawled the 
Scots at Federation President Herbert 
Smith, 65, ‘““we demand a hearing!” 

Steadfastly ignored at first by President 
Smith, the malcontents ascended to a gal- 
lery, where they stamped, catcalled and 
finally picked a fist fight which made pro- 
ceedings impossible. Roused, “Old Herbie” 
Smith dashed from platform to gallery, 
shouting, “I’m 65, but [to one of the Reds] 
I'll throw you out, Bill Allen!” 

While onlookers throated hoarse glee, 
“Old Herbie” did throw “Bill” out. 


Surveying triumphantly the Parliamen- 
tary order thus restored, President Smith 
was about to descend from the balcony 
when a Welsh Communist, Arthur Horner, 
onetime amateur lightweight boxing cham- 
pion of South Wales, rushed up the aisle 
belligerently shouting, “I’m in on this 
fight !” 

“You're out, Art Horner!” roared the 
President, then leaped down six balcony 
steps, stunned Communist Horner with 
the impact of heavy boots, did not quite 
kill him, restored complete order. 

Observers marked as significant that 
famed A. J. “Emperor” Cook, firebrand 
Secretary of the Miners’ Federation, and 
perhaps one of the chief provokers of the 
British General Strike (Time, May 17, 
1926), is now so chastened by the failure 
of his 100% Red projects that last week 








he assisted President Smith with the 
ejections. 
Free Tubs for Scots 

Numerous aristocratic but decadent 


Scotch shooting lodges have been leased 
this year by the Cunard Line for re-lease 
to rich U. S. sportsmen. 

Despatches from Scotch sources inde- 
pendent of the line told, last week, that 
nearly all the leased lodges have had to be 
re-plumbed or plumbed for the first time 
and equipped with latest built-in-tub bath- 
rooms. 

Since the hunting lodge leases originally 
provided for no such “improvement,” the 
whole expense has had to be borne by the 
English Cunard Line, to the delight of 
Scots, many of whom will tub in their 
own lodges for the first time when U. S. 
sportsmen have left. 


EGYPT 
Lion’s Might 

Should the U. S. grant independence to 
the Philippine Islands and then, after six 
years, withdraw that boon, Filipinos could 
scarcely become more vexed than were 
Egyptians last week. 

The Independent Kingdom of Egypt was 
proclaimed in 1922, supplanting the Brit- 
ish Protectorate established when Egypt 
was snatched from Turkey by the Allies 
in 1914. Last week fat King Fuad, a placid 
puppet of Great Britain, signed two de- 
crees. One suspended the Egyptian Cham- 
ber of Deputies and Senate for “three 
years, or longer if circumstances shall so 
require.” The second decree suspended 
“indefinitely” Article XV of the Egyptian 
Constitution wherein is guaranteed free 
speech and freedom of the press. 

Thus by a single coup de politique the 
Great Power whose name stands axio- 
matically for a free Parliament and free 
speech, deprived Egyptians of all par- 
liamentary or democratic expression and 
gagged them into non-resistance. 

His Majesty Ahmed Fuad of course de- 
clared that he was acting by advice of 
Prime Minister Mohamed Mahmud Pasha. 
London correspondents even learned at the 
British Foreign Office that officials were 
“surprised” by the developments in Egypt. 
The transparent facts of the case appear 
when it is recalled that Prime Minister 
Mahmud Pasha commands the support of 
exactly 28 Deputies in’ the Egyptian 
Chamber of 210—that is to say he does 
not represent the country at all. The pre- 
vious Prime Minister, Mustafa Nahas 
Pasha, recently and curtly dismissed by 
King Fuad, retains the support of 170 
Deputies. Last week the members of his 
party, the Wafd, were forbidden to hold 
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any political meetings whatsoever in the 
Egyptian provinces. 

British Justification. It is not sup- 
positious but certain that if Britain’s King- 
Emperor ever tries to nullify the powers 
and liberties of his subjects, as did King 
Fuad last week, he will face instant Revo- 
lution. : 

However, Egyptians are not Britons. 
They are a weak people, for centuries the 
vassals of conquerors. If Great Britain 
abandoned them to true independence, 
they would again fall prey to some other 
Power—which Power would then control 
the Suez Canal, the chief route to India, 
vital artery of British trade. 

For this reason the British Foreign 
Office has honestly and without hypocrisy 
proclaimed that control of Egypt is, for 
the British Empire, a measure of self 
defense (see INTERNATIONAL). 

The present crisis was caused by the 
obstinate though patriotic refusal of recent 
Prime Minister Nahas Pasha to ape his 
King in the sorry but inevitable role of 
British puppet (Trme, April 2; May 14). 

Assassination of individual Britons in 
Egypt is the one weapon left to individual 
Egyptians; but after the assassination of 
British Major General Sir Lee Oliver 
Fitzmaurice Stack (Time, Dec. 1, 1924) 
the British Empire demanded and received 
from Egypt an indemnity of £500,000 
(about $2,300,000), together with other 
humiliating capitulaticns. 


POLAND 
Stomached Diamonds 


Dark as the inside of an empty wine 
cask and reeking with the same stale smells 
is a certain evil subterranean café in War- 
saw. Last week Polish detectives sur- 
rounded silently, peered down and into the 
place expectantly. They saw M. Aaron 
(“Diamond Jew”) Rubenstein in strange 
traffic with some two score creatures 
whose air was furtive, smugglerous. 

Cuddled in many an upturned palm were 
diamonds. Shaken lovingly from soft, 
draw-string pouches they twinkled and 
tumbled in the hot light of three gas jets. 
The sight, the low babble of bidding, was 
evidence enough for detectives. 

Boots kicked in cellar windows. Shoul- 
ders crashed open the door. Then, while 
detectives stumbled down steep rickety 
stairs or dropped in through windows, 
“Diamond Jew” Rubenstein and friends 
cupped palms to their mouths, leaned back, 
and amazingly swallowed diamonds. Un- 
cut stones too big to swallow were flung 
madly anywhere—behind the bar, into 
corners, out windows. 

Thorough frisking by detectives of their 
prey showed that all 42 of the creatures 
arrested lacked certificates showing that 
the legal taxes and import duties had been 
paid upon their diamonds. With anguished 
faces and painful stomachs, they watched 
while unswallowed diamonds to a total 
weight of 2,000 carats were swept and 
gathered up by the police. 

Not classed as a mere creature, accord- 
ing to despatches, was M. Aaron (“Dia- 
mond Jew’) Rubenstein, who was re- 
cently employed by the Polish Government 
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to appraise a shipment of onetime Tsarist 
diamonds sent for sale in Poland by the 
Soviet Government. Perhaps it was that 
service which secured for M. Rubenstein 
a private cell and communication with his 
lawyer, although the Polish prosecutor will 
endeavor to show that he is the head of an 
international ring of diamond smugglers. 

Reports that none of the swallowers 
were suffering more than a minor gripe, 
caused physicians to recall that sizable 
nuts & bolts, small spoons and open safety 
pins are not infrequently swallowed with- 
out fatality. 


FRANCE 
Citroen Sits 


Smart, blasé Deauville was almost sur- 
prised, last week, when dapper M. André 
Gustave Citroén, famed “Henry Ford of 
France,” sat as judge upon a male fashion 
parade and upon a bevy of diving Adonises. 

Sponsored by exotic novelist M. Maurice 
de Waleffe were cool culottes de juillet 
(Breeches of July) much resembling the 
“shorts” already worn by smart U. S. 
males—as nether underwear. With the 
culottes is worn a waspish waisted jacket. 
Formal evening attire of quite similar cut 
was presented at Deauville in sheer green 
or violet silk, topped with a silk hat of 
matching hue, and completed by a nuvelle 
chemise d’habille (new dress shirt )—soft, 
collarless, and deeply “V” cut to display 
virile hirsute chests. 

Judge Citroén, assisted by Baron van 
Zuylen and clubbable M. André de Four- 
quiers, scored the entries by a discreet 
system of points which admirably con- 
cealed the personal penchants, if any, of 
the greatest European motor man (150 
cars a day). 

The bevy of Adonises, clad in bathing 
trunks without tops,* were judged ac- 
cording to standard occidental notions of 
masculine perfection. Plump tummies, 
esteemed by Orientals, were ruthlessly 
penalized by slightly tubby Judge Citroén. 


. 


Fashion displays such as that at Deau- 
ville were explicitly condemned by a gen- 
eral pontification of last week from the 
Vatican’s famed semi-official news organ 
Osservatore Romano. Lamenting for the 
Globe in general, Osservatore cried: “Im- 
morality is still vast. Sufficient proof is 
afforded by the Press with its audacious 
articles and by fashions which are ever 
more bold and unseemly.” 


> 
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“No, No, M. Bérgery” 

How to decline a challenge to duel and 
yet retain one’s honor unimpaired is a 
problem which periodically presents itself 
to the Prime Minister of France. 

Last week, in the Chamber of Deputies 
itself, Raymond Poincaré was _ holding 
forth from the Tribune upon the wisdom 
of extending a loan to Rumania, biggest 
of the little allies of France. 

Interrupted and sneered Deputy Beér- 
gery, a onetime undersecretary to M. 














*A standard omission at 
beaches. 


most European 
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ANpDRE GUSTAVE CITROEN 


. . . penalized plump tummies. 


Poincaré, “I am most skeptical that such 
a loan will ever be repaid.” 

“So, it is M. Bérgery,” said the Prime 
Minister softly, with a slow, maddening 
smile, “I recognize the M. Bérgery whom 
I knew on the Reparations Commission— 
always ready to distort the truth.” 

“Withdraw!” screamed Bérgery, “With- 
draw! If you don’t take back the words 
‘distort the truth’ I will send you my 
seconds.” 

For an instant the brow of the Prime 
Minister was stern, beetled, then he seemed 
to remember a very good jest, beamed, 
chuckled, “No, no, M. Bérgery. You asked 
me to be your second—your best man— 
at your first marriage. I refused you then. 
I still refuse.” 

Amid mirthful uproar MM. Les Deputés 
recalled that the first wife of M. Bérgery, 
an actress, soon divorced him. Later de- 
flated Challenger Bérgery excused himself 
thus: “I spoke in the heat of debate. Of 
course I had no intention of sending sec- 
onds to the Prime Minister.” 


BELGIUM 


Again, Smashed 


Father of two children, citizen of Lou- 
vain, one Edmond Morren, a master stone- 
mason, stealthily entered the new Library 
of Louvain just before dawn one morning 
last week. 

Previously Mason Morren had removed 
all nearby ladders into the building, locked 
all doors, cut the telephone line. He now 
ascended and climbed out upon the balus- 
trade, for which Belgium’s Hero Primate, 
the late Desiré Cardinal Mercier, approved 
the following inscription: 

Destroyed by Teutonic Fury: Restored 
by American Gifts. 

The inscription was finally omitted by 
order of Monsignor Ladeuze, Rector of 
Louvain University (Time, July 9), who 
caused to be erected first a stone balus- 
trade without inscription which was 


smashed by his own students, and second 
an equally inscriptionless plaster of Paris 
balustrade. 

Stealthily, last week, and then boldly 
Citizen Morren of Louvain proceeded to 
wield a stonemason’s pick on the balus- 
trade for 45 minutes, destroying 160 small 
columns. 

As the last splintered fragment fell, Cit- 
izen Morren waved his pick at the huge 
crowd and helplessly irate police below, 
crying: “Long live Belgium! and France! 
and America! We Belgians are not all 
Boches like Monsignor [expectorating] 
Ladeuze!!”’ 

Climbing down, unlocking door, Citizen 
Morren surrendered to the police, quietly 
remarked: “The Germans did us too much 
harm. Without the inscription, the bal- 
cony looks as if we had forgotten.” 

Grim, resolute, Monsignor Ladeuze or- 
dered a new balustrade of which about 
half was rushed into place last week. The 
expense was understood to have been borne 
by Rector Ladeuze personally, though his 
moral support is from U. S. groups headed 
by President Nicholas Murray Butler of 
Columbia University and having the bless- 
ing of Candidate Hoover. 

cal peais 
Loewenstein Found 


Channel swimmers take off from Cap 
Gris Nez, France. Last week the Breton 
fishing trawler Sainte Thérése de L’Enfant 
Jésus was wallowing past Cape Gray Nose 
when Captain Jean Marie Bougrad espied 
a body that did not swim. 

Boathooks jabbed at a semi-skeleton 
from which half the flesh had sloughed 
away. Seeing a glint of gold at the wrist, 
Captain Bougrad warned his men not to 
let it slip off. When peered at it proved to 
be an identification bracelet engraved: 
Captain Loewenstein, 315 Rue de la 
Science, Brussels. 

“We fisherfolk don’t read the papers,” 
said sturdy Breton Bougrad some days 
later, “All we knew was that it must be a 
Belgian. ... We wrapped it in a tar- 
paulin, lashed it across our stern, and put 
straight in to Boulogne.” 

Persons who read papers knew that the 
$55,000,000 estate of Belgium’s richest 
Jew could now be distributed to his heirs, 
since his death was certain at last. A few 
days before the body was found the Court 
of Appeals at Brussels had refused to issue 
a death certificate, holding that Captain 
Loewenstein was simply “missing,” after 
his disappearance from an airplane in flight 
over the English Channel (Time, July 16). 
This ruling, if persisted in, would have 
made it impossible to distribute the estate 
until 100 years after Captain Loewenstein’s 
birth, or in 1977. 

Identification was made absolute, last 
week, when certain unfinished dental work 
in the skeleton’s upper jaw was positively 
identified by Captain Loewenstein’s dentist. 
Mme. Loewenstein sent a brother and 
brother-in-law to view the appalling sight. 
Not present was son & heir Robert 
Loewenstein, 18, racially only half a Jew 
and, like his father, a Roman Catholic by 
conviction. 

Said Brother-in-law Convert, husband 
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BUILDING FOR ELECTRICAL AGE 








Living Electrically 


Age of Iron... . Age of Steel... . Age 
of Petroleum, Gas, Cement, Wood .... 
whatever writers of romance, economics, 
or advertising variously choose to charac- 
terize it, none can deny that this is ever in- 
creasingly an age of electricity. Almost may 
it be said that Americans today live, move 
and have their being electrically. 


The growth and progress of the electrical 
age might be fairly gauged by the succession 
of Austin contracts with the leaders in this 
great industry. For General Electric Com- 
pany, more than four score contracts over 
a period of twenty years represent all types 
of projects, from the construction of Pa 
buildings for the ‘University of Light”’ 
Nela Park, Cleveland, to the designing s. 
building of branch plants in California, 
Massachusetts and intermediate states. 
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in 
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View in high tension testing laboratory, 
capacity 750,000 volts, during 
assembly of apparatus. 


Unusual 


At Phillipsdale, Rhode Island, this spring, 
observers were interested in watching the 
unusual spectacle of a large new plant being 
erected over an old one while manufactur- 
ing operations continued unabated. 

This was one of several contracts for de- 
sign and construction recently executed by 
Austin for the American Electrical Works, 
pioneers in roller bearing wire mill operation. 


Satisfaction 


Six contracts in seven years for the Pitts- 
burgh Transformer Company, now a part 
of Allis Chalmers’ far-flung industries, tell 
their own story of this manufacturer’s suc- 
cess and continued satisfaction with Austin 
engineering and building service. 

Another middle-west manufacturer of 
transmission line hardware awarded Austin 
the contract for a branch plant on the Paci- 
fic Coast upon the successful completion of 
a building contract at the Main Plant. 

Manufacturers of motors and generators, 
incandescent lamps, transformers, insulated 
wire and cable, telephones, line equipment, 
insulators, elevators, storage batteries, elec- 
tric washing machines and other electrical 


AUSTIN ... 
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appliances, accessories, parts... . are housed 
in plants of Austin design and construction. 


Power 


Austin has designed and built a large 
number of power houses and is prepared 
to analyze conditions and recommend meas- 
ures for producing power economically for 
industrial uses. High tension transmission 
towers have also been designed and built 
by Austin, 


Ideas 


Good ideas are cheap at almost any price. 
Today, more than ever before, manufac- 
turing efficiency demands the economical 
movement of maximum quantities of ma- 
terial over the shortest distance with the 
fewest possible moves. 


full obligation to design, build, and, if 


desired, to equip a complete new plant, 
additions to present facilities... 
. warehouses. 


: . branch 
plants .. 





Assembly aisle for manufacturer of large trans- 


Many companies have forged ahead by formers ...‘‘six contracts in seven years’’... 
finding the solution to their highly com- 
petitive situation, in straight-line produc- Guarantees 


tion methods. They have been able to 
produce as good or a better product in less 
time, with less labor, and at a greater profit. 


The economies effected by Austin design 
and construction of industrial plants for 
straight-line production make it well worth 
while for many companies to consider the 


The contract guarantees in advance: 
1. Low total cost for the complete 
project. 


2. Completion date within aspecified short 
time with bonus and penalty clause, 


advantages of new buildings with mechan- if desired. 
ical handling systems and modern machines. 3. High quality of materials and work- 
Austin Engineers will be glad to discuss manship. 


this matter with you and give you the bene- 
fit of this organization’s half-century of 
experience in building for the nation’s in- 
dustrial leaders. 


Method 


The Austin Method of Undivided Re- 
sponsibility, endorsed by leaders in electrical 
and many other industries, means that 
Austin will take over all details and assume 


Austin offices from Coast to Coast are 
prepared to render this efficient engineering 
and building service anywhere, with speed 
and low cost. 

Whatever type or size of building project 
you may be considering, it will pay you to 
get in touch with Austin. Wire, phone, or 
mail the memo below. Approximate cost 
and other information will be furnished 
promptly. 





Branch plant in Los Angeles, designed and built by Austin, one of more than four score 


contracts with General Electric 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


Company during past 20 years. 


Engineers and Builders » Cleveland 


New York Chicago Philadelphia The Austin Company of California: 
Detroit Pittsburgh Cincinnati St. Louis Los Angeles and San Francisco 
Seattle Portland The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 
AUSTIN M (OD 
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‘How did we break into 
the New York market?’ 


HE President of a well-known concern repeated this question. 
““The secret we learned was not selling or advertising or mer- 
chandising—but distribution. We broke into New York by getting 
our goods to our New York dealers in just the right quantity, at 


just the right time. 


“The reserve stock we placed at Bush Distribution Depots 
enabled dealers to reduce inventory on our goods even though 
their total monthly purchases were increasing constantly. These 
benefits to the dealer have been featured by our salesmen in de- 
veloping old accounts and in closing new ones. 


“Our New York salesmen are really happy. At last they have 
something that really helps them sell and really helps dealers buy. 
The trade is pleased: we’ve had many letters from dealers appre- 
ciating this new distribution system with its better service and 


lower inventory costs. 


“‘But no one could be quite so delighted as our own executives. 
We had seen New York sales costs rising and sales volume dropping 


—now we see volume jumping and costs 
fading.”’ 


Bush Distribution Services offers an eco- 
nomical way of increasing sales. It saves 
money compared with any other method of 
receiving, storing and delivering goods in 
Greater New York. These savings and profits 


are described in our new booklet ‘‘ Distribu- 


tion Perfected.’’ Your copy is waiting for you. 
Mail the coupon and get this valuable sales 
help immediately. 


BUSH TERMINAL COM 


DISTRIBUTION SERVICE,NEW YORK} cio... sets 5... 








Regular daily deliveries 
to New York dealers and 
consumers. 











Special emergency de- 
liveries. 


Deliveries to dealers 
authorized toorderdirect 
from Bush, 


Open stock service that 
assembles assorted 
orders. 






Spot stock service that 
completely controls mer- 
chandise. 







PRINCIPAL 
SAVINGS 







City cartage costs elimi- 
nated. 






Freight rates radically 
cut. 






Inventory investment 
reduced. 






Fixed annual overhead 
avoided. 






Final delivery costs 
lowered. 






i Bush Terminal Company 
Distribution Service—Dept. T-4 
100 Broad Street, New York 


| You may send me, without obligation, 
your booklet, ‘“‘ Distribution Perfected.” 
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of Captain Loewenstein’s late sister: “I 
want this affair cleared up. If my brother- 
in-law was drugged we must know about 
it, if possible. Suicide is out of the ques- 
tion. On the day before his death Captain 
Loewenstein telephoned one of his closest 
friends that he was on his way to see his 
son ride in the horse show at Geneva. He 
was a man too happy to commit suicide.” 


Autopsy findings. “. . . many multiple 
fracture wounds, proving that the fall was 
from a great height . . . no trace of drugs 
or poisons ... muscular derangement 

. evidence that he was alive when he 
struck the water.” 


THE NETHERLANDS 


Loyal Frank furters 


When Wilhelm II was All Highest he 
frequently gave audience to learned per- 
sons, instructing them and submitting to 
instruction on set topics of his own 
choosing. 

This becomingly imperial custom was 
resumed, last week, when there journeyed 
to Doorn four loyal Frankfurters, all pro- 
fessors of Orientology at the University of 
Frankfurt. 

Instructor Wilhelm II first lectured for 
75 minutes on the topic “Ocean Traffic,” 
then listened to four 30-minute lectures on 
Buddhism, Mohammedanism, and Oriental 
art, architecture. 

By way of reward or memento a chip 
recently hewn by the active axe of Wil- 
helm of Doorn was presented to each 
Frankfurter. 


GREECE 


Woman Bite 


The late King Alexander of Greece died 
of a monkey bite (1920). Last week the 
Prime Minister of the Greek Republic, 
famed Eleutherios Venizelos, was bitten by 
a woman. 

“Let me kiss your hand!” pleaded the 
woman (not old) as M. Venizelos was 
leaving the. Presidential Palace. After 
sinking her young teeth into the 64-year- 
old statesman’s hand she screamed, “You 
traitor to the King!” fled. 

Cried Eleutherios Venizelos, “Let her 
go! I command it!” Physicians pro- 
nounced the bite “clean,” scouted rumors 
of hydrophobia. 

The king in whose name the bite was 
taken is George II, now banished, who 
recently and superfluously announced that 
he would return and rule over his country 
if called upon to do so by a national 
plebiscite. : 


MEXICO 


“Must keep calm!” 


The President of Mexico sat facing an 
assassin who had just murdered the Presi- 
dent Elect. 

Terrible but controlled was the anger of 
President Plutarco Elias Calles at the 
death of his dearest friend and closest 
political associate, President Elect Alvaro 
Obregon. 

President glared at Assassin as might 


lion at weasel. How to make the pale but 
unflinching weasel squeak? 


Christ the King. The precise words of 
ensuing dialog will perhaps never be es- 
tablished to the satisfaction of all. 
Accepted version: 

President Calles—What motive had you 
to deprive General Obregon of his life? 

Assassin—By order of Christ the King, 
that His laws should have due effect in 
Mexico. 

President—What was your real object 
in killing him? 

Assassin—That damnation 
rest upon the people. 

President—Who were your accomplices 
in this crime? 

Assassin—I had none. If there had 
been others their firing would have created 
confusion. 

President—How did you expect to get 
out of this tragedy? 

Assassin—I\ believed that I would get 
out of it dead, but you see I am still alive. 
That proves that all is the work of the 
Divine Spirit. 

President—Have you parents, wife, chil- 
dren or other relatives? 

Assassin—Yes, I have, but that inter- 
ests only me—and God. 

President—What is your name? 

Assassin—My name is Juan. 

President—F ull name? 

Juan—That has not the slightest inter- 
est for any one. My name is simply Juan 
and nothing else. 

President (rising and turning disgustedly 
away) Ghrh!! A Roman Catholic, a mys- 
tic! Useless to question the type! 

Meanwhile able Mexican sleuths were 
ferreting out the name of the assassin— 
José de Leon Toral—and rounding up his 
whole family as suspects. 


La Bombilla. No sooner was President 
Elect Obregon assassinated than Chief of 
Police Roberto Cruz of Mexico City was 
relieved of that office on general principles 
and replaced by the doughty General An- 
tonio Rios Zertuche. ‘We must keep 
calm!” he exclaimed repeatedly to report- 
ers, “We must keep calm... .” 

Striding into the restaurant La Bombilla, 
General Zertuche proceeded to reconstruct 
the crime. By his stern order not so much 
as a plate or saucer had been moved. 
There was the table at which Mexico’s 
one-armed hero had sat down to luncheon, 
beaming and bowing amid plaudits. Next 
to his blood-stained bullet-riddled chair 
was that upon which had sat Governor 
Aaron Saenz of Nuevo Leon, conversing 
jovially with Obregon. 

Down at the far end of La Bombilla was 
the side door through which Assassin 
“Juan” had entered, plying the trade of a 
street caricaturist. The completed draw- 
ing which he had made of the President 
Elect lay on the table. So did the pistol 
which had spoken five times from conceal- 
ment under the caricaturist’s handful of 
caricatures. 

The evidence, such as it was, received 
penetrating scrutiny from would-be-calm 
General Zertuche. The lines of the sketch, 
he remarked, were firm and sure, showing 
no trace of perturbation, and the likeness 
was recognizable. Scowling thoughtfully, 


should not 


General Zertuche rode back to continue 
examination of his prisoner. Shortly he 
issued a communiqué: “The general in- 
spectorate of police, temporarily in my 
charge ... is... ina position to make 
public that responsibility for the crime be- 
longs to the Roman Catholic clergy.” 

Proclamation. President Calles de- 
clared in an official proclamation: “The 
criminal has fully confessed that his 
tragic action was motivated by religious 
fanaticism. Furthermore, the authorities 
have gained much information complicat- 
ing directly clerical action in this crime.” 

At Rome the banished Mexican Arch- 
bishop Leopoldo Ruiz y Flores, who has 
been advising the Holy Father with respect 
to the suppression of Roman Catholic ac- 
tivities in Mexico (Time, June 18) said: 
“Unhappily, it is but natural that the 
newly elected President should perish by 
violence. He caused so many people’s 
deaths that sooner or later the friends of 
those whose blood he shed would have 
killed him.” The semi-official organ of the 
Vatican L’Osservatore Romano declared 
editorially that the assassination was 
“probably political”; adding several days 
later, “To the persecution of which Mexi- 
can Catholics are the victims the insult is 
now added of attributing to them a crime 
they have not committed, just as in the 
first centuries of the Church, Nero, who 
wished to put Christians to death, at- 
tributed to them the firing of Rome. 

“The Holy Catholic Church never for- 
gets the divine precept, ‘diligite inimicos 
vestros’ ‘Love your enemies.’ ” 

Significant Progress. By far the most 
significant developments in connection with 
the crime were those showing that Mexico 
and Mexicans have now achieved sub- 
stantial progress toward Law & Order. 

The assassin was not lynched. 

Censorship of the press was put on for 
only a few hours. 

No important disorders occurred. 

The assassin was not subjected to tor- 
ture or violent Third Degree. 

Lastly, José de Leon Toral was not shot 
by the police, last week, although the Mex- 
ican authorities have constitutional power 
to thus deal out summary execution in 
cases of emergency. 

Assassin Displayed. Hardest for citi- 
zens of the U.S. to believe is the fact that 
José de Leon Toral was not tortured in 
an effort to make him incriminate other 
Roman Catholics. General Zertuche did 
what he could to clear up this point, three 
days after the murder, by exhibiting the 
assassin to correspondents. They reported 
that the right black eye which he received 
during the scuffle attending his arrest was 
still swollen and that he looked tired but 
showed no evidence of torture or mutila- 
tion. Bloodstains received by the prisoner’s 
wrinkled brown coat when he was pinioned 
on the floor of La Bombilla had not been 
removed. 

“Can you speak,” asked a correspond- 
ent, as the prisoner remained obstinately 
dumb. 

Civil Trial. Subsequently it was an- 


nounced that José de Leon Toral would be 
granted an immediate civil trial—an event 
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almost unprecedented under the circum- 
stances, since only last winter four men 
were shot by a police firing squad without 
trial, merely because suspected of having 
thrown bombs at General Obregon (TIME, 
Dec. 5). 

This amazing reversal of time-honored 
Mexican methods was attributed by some 
to hypothetical words of counsel supposed 
to have reached the ear of President Calles, 
last week, from the lips of U. S. Ambas- 
sador and onetime Morgan Partner Dwight 
Whitney Morrow. Conceivably General 
Zertuche was naively reacting to Presi- 
dential orders and Ambassadorial advice 
when he nervously and repeatedly ejacu- 
lated to correspondents, ‘Must keep 
calm!” 


Cynics rejected so ingenious a theory 
while recalling Mr. Morrow’s major suc- 
cess in calming U. S.-Mexican relations, 
heretofore embittered over Oil, etc. 
(Tim_, April 9). 

Crown of Clay. General Alvaro Obre- 
gon was twice invincible, in valor and in 
modesty. History does not record that 
he ever lost a major battle. So invincible 
was his modesty that during his term as 
President (1920-24) he would not occupy 
the Mexican ‘White House,” a sumptuous 
palace, but resided nearby in his own small 
house. Such a man did well to refuse in 
his last will burial in the Mexican National 
Cemetery. 

Alvaro Obregon, born in the remote 
hamlet of Huatabampo, Sonora, 850 miles 
northwest of Mexico City, was solemnly 
returned thither, last week, to seek honest, 
humble rest. Over his grave will rise no 
ornate tombstone but at the head will rest 
a Crown of Clay, baked hard as porcelain. 
By. this traditional symbol, the Republic 
of Mexico, which cannot crown a living 
hero, is accustomed to pay royal homage to 
the Heroic Dead. 


Last Command. The General’s heir, 
Umberto Obregon, 24, has possessed since 
he was 14 years old a Last Command 
from his father, who has spent at least a 
generation in imminent peril of Death. 
Command: 

“My Beloved Son: 

“When you receive this I will have 
marched to the Northern front with 
my battalion at the call of my country. 
I grieve only that your youth does not 
permit you to go with me. If I die, 
I admonish you always to be a slave to 
duty, to your country, to your sister, 
your two aunts and the stepmother who 
has served you as a mother. This must 
be to you a sacred duty, and to it you 
must consecrate your life. 

“Give an embrace to them and to 
your beloved sister for me and you, my 
dear son. Receive the heart of 

“Your father, 

“ALVARO OBREGON.” 

The aunts referred to were elder sisters 
of an 18th and youngest child, Alvaro 
Obregon, who was brought up by them 
when orphaned. He never forgot. 

Warrior of Wit. Too many generals 
lack wit. Indeed the quality is thought 
fatal in a military man, or policeman. But 
General Obregon’s buoyant, spontaneous 


wit bubbled at convivial moments like 
champagne—to which he was not addicted, 
being an advocate of temperance, not pro- 
hibition. 

Testifying to Obregon’s wit, last week, 





His Hotiness 


“Diligite inimicos vestros.” 


Clown Will Rogers wrote: “I never met a 
public man in any country with as many 
laughs tucked away as he. After escaping 
assassination, while I was there he spent 
over $1,000 answering congratulatory tele- 
grams on his escape. He said to me: ‘I 
can’t afford to be missed again. It’s 
cheaper to be hit.’ ” 

Orphan into General. To trace the 
life circle which began and ended at Huata- 
bampo would strain an epic pair of com- 
passes. 

Orphan. Farmer boy. Colleague of 
Yaqui Indians. Keeper‘of a general store. 
Employe of a U. S. engineering firm. 
Rural politician. Recruiter of a two-thirds 
Indian army in the revolution against Dic- 
tator Porfirio Diaz who had been seven 
times President of Mexico—such was the 
manner in which Orphan Obregon became 
General. 

Carranza & Villa. When the years of 
revolutionary triumph began to lengthen, 
Obregon might easily have seized the Presi- 
dency. But he stood aside for his friend 
Venustiano Carranza, bearded, schoolmas- 
terish, vain. When Carranza had had his 
swig of power and seemed reluctant to pass 
on the cup, General Obregon ousted him 
and probably issued the order which re- 
sulted in his assassination. 

“I made Carranza President,” said 
Obregon to the late Spanish novelist Vin- 
cente Blasco Ibafiez, “I took Carranza in 
triumph from Vera Cruz to the Presi- 
dential chair. Afterwards it was my turn. 
Isn’t that fair?” 


Before General Obregon proceeded to 
“take his turn” he broke the power of 
Bandit Pancho Villa with the decisive vic- 
tories of Celaya and Guano Juato, which 
however cost him his right arm, amputated 
above the elbow after wounds. 

President Obregon. The Anti-Roman 
Catholic and extremely nationalist Mexi- 
can Constitution of 1917 was adopted 
under President Carranza, but first 
achieved international significance under 
President Obregon. His policy was dual, 
and shot through with the inconsistency of 
genius. On the one hand he whooped 
Mexican nationalism and trod on the toes 
of U. S. investors by commencing to en- 
force the Constitution; and on the other 
hand he sought to maintain cordial rela- 
tions with the statesmen of Washington, 
mt. 


The dual program thus inaugurated by 
President Obregon was continued with less 
success by his friend and chosen successor 
President Plutarco Elias Calles—until Am- 
bassador Morrow loomed pacifically. 

How astonishing and paradoxical were 
the successes of Obregon may be judged 
from three facts: 1) He won recognition 
for his Government from President Hard- 
ing; 2) He “borrowed” $5,000,000 from 
Edward L. Doheny; 3) He was saved from 
being ousted by a revolt led by General 
Adolfo de La Huerta, when President Cal- 
vin Coolidge declared an embargo on arms 
destined for Huerta, then permitted Obre- 
gon and Calles to buy. 


Last week General Adolfo de la Huerta, 
once for a brief time Provisional President 
of Mexico, now in bitter exile at Los 
Angeles, Calif., said: “I lament the pass- 
ing of Obregon, because I would have liked 
to have had him live long enough to pay 
for his many sins.” 


Morones Forced Out. Not to defend 
Roman Catholicism, but to discredit the 
Mexican Federation of Labor was the 
shrewd purpose of Senor Antonio Diaz 
Soto y Gama, leader of the rival Agrarian 
Federation, when he presently declared: 
“There isn’t a man, woman or child in all 
Mexico who accepts the official charges 
that the Catholic clergy inspired the as- 


. sassination of President-elect Obregon. 


Everybody knows Morones did it. Mor- 
ones must go, or President Calles’s admin- 
istration will forfeit the confidence of the 
public.” 

“Morones” meant Labor Federation 
Luis N. Morones, Minister of Industry, 
Commerce and Labor. His instant rebuttal 
was to sign with two labor colleagues a 
joint resignation. This declared that the 
Agrarians “have seen fit to indicate our 
presence in our public posts... as an 
obstacle to clearing up the responsibility 
for . . . the vile assassination. . . . 

“We now retire ..:to leave you 
[President Calles] complete liberty of ac- 
tion.” 

Since Morones has long been the chief 
political: rival of both Obregon and Calles, 
holding his cabinet post against Obregon’s 
will by sheer potency, his resignation, 
probably demanded, was accepted with 
alacrity. 
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THEATRE 


Clean Majority 

Amid scenes of the utmost violence and 
disorder, San Francisco policemen pre- 
vented performance of a play last week. 
The play was The Captive, by Edward 
Bourdet. Its performance was forbidden 
not because the play was bad but because 
it dealt with homosexuality. 

The policemen, acting upon a court or- 
der which temporarily restrained the pro- 
ducers from exhibiting the piece, appeared 
at the theatre while the play was in prog- 
ress. Their captain, one Layne, leaped 
upon the stage with a cry that the curtain 
be rung down. He was rewarded by im- 
polite and illbred hoots from the gallery, 
by blows and shouts from the actors. Even 
the producer and his lawyers flocked about 
Captain Layne, threatening law-suits. 
They attempted to make speeches but 
were pulled roughly from the stage. Ann 
Davis, leading lady, attempted to make a 
speech but swooned when prevented and 
was later discovered to have taken too 
much veronal. At last the theatre was 
darkened, the crowd went home, the 
policemen made statements and the report- 
ers wrote stories, in the case of the en- 
raged reporter for the Los Angeles 
Examiner, on “. . . to-day’s developments 
in the clash between purveyors of dramatic 
filth and the clean-minded majority of 
San Franciscans. .. .” 








Death of Terry 


The great actresses of the last genera- 
tion are difficult to appraise in this one, 
a time of more rapid reputations and arti- 
ficial fame. Theirs was a period when 
the glamour of the stage seemed a more 
tangible thing. Because the roles they 
played were generally those of people far 
more splendid than real. ones, the imper- 
sonators, subtly identified with their parts, 
became themselves remote and dazzling 
creatures. They lived, one imagines now, 
in a labyrinth of complex and uncomfort- 
able luxury. Their lovers were lords or 
poets and their love affairs were not casual 
encounters but tragedies as poignant and 
improbable as those through which they 
sighed and fainted on the stage. Even 
their indiscretions possessed grandeur and 
all their daring only added to their dignity. 
Thus with Bernhardt, Modjeska, Rejane, 
Duse, Rehan and thus with Ellen Terry, 
who, a Dame of the Grand Order of the 
British Empire, the last of her peers, died 
last week, at 80, in an old house near the 
tiny town of Small Hythe, England. 

Ellen Terry was born, as it were, be- 
tween an exit and a curtain call, while her 
mother and father were playing in Coven- 
try. At eight she mace her début as 
Mamillius in The Winter’s Tale, a per- 
formance witnessed with apparent pleasure 
by Queen Victoria. When Ellen Terry was 
twice as old she married the then famed 
Painter Watts. He divorced her when she 
had borne two children to Charles Wardell 
whom she later married. After that Ellen 
Terry went into retirement whence she was 
rescued by Charles Reade. From this time, 
her stage career grew to its zenith. Oscar 
Wilde reviewed her performance as 
Ophelia and was inspired to speak of “in- 





finite powers of pathos . . . her imagina- 
tive and creative faculty. . . .” and of the 
whole as “a masterpiece of good acting.” 

Of all actors, Ellen Terry most admired 
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ELLEN TERRY 


“There is no death.” 


Henry Irving and it is on record that she 
detested U. S. playgoers because they 
seemed generally to prefer the melancholy 
Booth. She nonetheless toured the U. S. 
with great success and sometimes sent her 
greetings to its citizens. Portia was her 
greatest role; her admirers bewail the fact 
that she never played Rosalind for whom 
her sharp features, her grace and gaiety 
and the instinctive good taste of her acting 
would so well have fitted her. Her asso- 
ciation with Irving—with whom she played 
from 1878 to 1902—terminated in a 
quarrel which was never completely ex- 
plained. Soon after they parted company, 
Terry became-a grandmother and Bernard 
Shaw remarked: “When her son, Gordon 
Craig, became a father,* she said that no 
one would ever write plays for a grand- 
mother. I immediately wrote Captain 
Brassbound’s Conversion to prove the con- 
Aad 

Sixteen years ago Ellen Terry saw a 
farmhouse in Kent and asked her daughter 
to buy it for her. Since then she had lived 
there, coming to London for first nights. 
Two years ago she broke her arm and 
stopped coming up to London. 


Gordon Craig, long before the death of 
his mother, had become a famous figure 
in Europe—first perhaps because of his 
affair with Isadora Duncan, whose affec- 
tions had several of the attributes of a 
theatrical spotlight ; then and more notably 
as a producer of plays and because of his 
superlative work as a scenic artist. He 
was making use of his artistry in a curious 
way last week. Dame Terry had requested 
her friends to wear no mourning to express 
an erroneous sorrow; she had written, 
“there is no death. What seems so is only 
transition.” To emphasize this peaceful 
belief, Gordon Craig was designing a white 
coffin, shaped like a cradle. 


*Of a daughter, Deirdre, by Isadora Duncan. 


THE PRESS 


Libel 


Rightdoers in Great Britain are pro- 
tected from newspaper libel by laws far 
more drastic than any similar U. S. statute. 
Last week Manhattan’s Patrick Joseph 
Cardinal Hayes won heavy compensation 
from the London Sunday Express which 
had erroneously reported the Cardinal to 
have said that the late assassinated Irish 
Free State Minister of Justice Kevin 
O’Higgins was “an English hireling.” 

Curious is the fact that U. S. and British 
news organs, when libeling or exposing, 
make incessant use of such phrases as 
“alleged,” “charged,” “understood.” Le- 
gally it is quite as libelous to pussyfoot, 
“John Doe is an alleged swindler,” as to 
boldly print, “John Doe is a swindler.” 
Psychological explanation: writers and edi- 
tors feel safer when they pussyfoot, as do 
ostriches with heads in sand. 

"nerd 


Buttling Needed 


Nothing so testifies to the enlightened 
literacy of U. S. citizens as the fact that 
the great mass of them have, at one time 
or another, read the Saturday Evening 
Post. Many internationally smart U. S. 
citizens are proud of the world’s most 
widely read magazine; but in London they 
must sometimes apologize and sometimes 
blush for the Post’s chronic misuse of 
British titles and excruciating presenta- 
tions of the habits and customs of but- 
lers, footmen, peers, peeresses. 

Last week the newspaper of world’s 
largest circulation, the London Daily Mail, 
helpfully advised as follows: 

“Some of these American magazines 
really ought to hire a butler to keep them 
straight on the question of English titles. 

“In the current number of the Saturday 
Evening Post there is a story about the 
‘Marauis of Benham’ who has an unmar- 
ried sister by the name of ‘Lady Stanwick’ 
and a daughter entitled ‘the Honourable 
Alc.” 54; 

“If Lady Stanwick had been a peeress in 
her own right, which is possible, she could 
not have had a brother. If her brother is 
a marquis, thougn, she cannot be Lady 
Stanwick. She would be Lady Mary Ben- 
ham (if that is supposed to be the family 
name). And the daughter could not be 
the Hon. Alicia. She would, of course, be 
Lady Alicia.” 

Embarrassed citizens of the U. S. hoped 
that Satevepost Owner Cyrus Hermann 
Kotzschmar Curtis, who /as a butler, will 
send him buttling ’round to Satevepost 
Editor George Horace Lorimer whose but- 
ler, if any, was thus shamefully exposed. 

al 


Punch Punched . 


Irishfolk applauded Charles A. A. Ben- 
nett, Yale faculty wit and philosopher, 
last week, when he said in Dublin, Ire- 
land: “The British humorous weekly 
Punch presents distorted, snobbish, and 
inaccurate pictures of American life and 
manners in its cartoons. . . . Wars tend 
to be. provoked by such fostering of igno- 
rant prejudices. . . . Much of the Ameri- 
can slang distorted by Punch is vigorous 
and expressive instead of vulgar.” 
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Engaged. John Marshall Harlan, 
Manhattan lawyer (Root, Clark, Buck- 
ner, Howland & Ballantine), grandson of 
the late John Marshall Harlan, famed 
U. S. Supreme Court Justice; and Ethel 
Andrews, daughter of Professor Charles M. 
Andrews of Yale University. 

Engaged. Lord David George Brown- 
low Cecil Burghley, 23, famed hurdler, 
member of the British Olympic track team 
this year, descendant of the first Baron 
Burghley, Queen Elizabeth’s Secretary of 
State; to Lady Mary Montagu-Douglas- 
Scott, sportswoman, inheritor of a 400- 
year-old title; of London. 

















Married. Lou Gordon, mechanic of 
airplane Friendship on its recent trans- 
Atlantic flight; to Anne Bruce, of Brook- 
line, Mass., in a Chicago public ball room. 
Wilmer Stultz, pilot, was best man, Amelia 
Earhart “honorary maid of honor.” After 
the service (which was broadcast) the 
5,000 spectators resumed their dancing. 





—— 


Married. Marian Miller, daughter of 
onetime (1921-23) Governor Nathan L. 
Miller of N. Y.; and Marcel Pierre La- 
bourdette, son and partner of President 
Charles Labourdette of P. Labourdette et 
Cie., Paris exporting company; at Oyster 
Bay, L. I. The engagement of Elizabeth 
Miller, another of the seven Miller sisters, 
to Alvin T. Adams of Denver, was an- 
nounced last week. 


— 
Married. Clarence Shepard Day, 53, 


author (This Simian World), son of the 
late Clarence S. Day Sr., onetime governor 











of-the N. Y. Stock Exchange; and Kathe- | 


rine Brigges Dodge, 27, librarian, of Con- 
cord, Mass., in Manhattan. 
Cabs 


| 


| 
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Promoted. Thomas P. Tunney, brother | 


of heavyweight boxing champion James 
Joseph (“Gene”) Tunney*; from third 
grade to second grade detective in the New 
York City Police Department, from a 


salary of $2,500 to $2,750; because he had | 


aided in the capture of a onetime convict 
who was wanted for a series of bold hold- 
ups in Los Angeles. 
a 
Died. General Alvaro Obregon, 48, 
President Elect of Mexico; by assassina- 
tion; near Mexico City (see p 18). 


—6 —— 


Died. William E]mer Harmon (“Jede- 


diah Tingle”), 66, famed philanthropist 
and _ installment-realtor; in Southport, 
Conn.; after a long illness. Overtly, studi- 
ously, he gave money through his Harmon 
Foundation; anonymously, capriciously, 
he gave under the name Jedediah Tingle. 
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Died. Dame Ellen Terry, 80, famed 
British actress; of combined heart attack 
and cerebral hemorrhage; at Small Hythe, 
Kent, England (see p. 20). 

(Continued on p. 26) 


*The Tunney brothers have a sister who is a 
nun. 
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Powered to freeze ice 


quickly .,. always 


CE CUBES tinkling in beaded 
glasses. You want them and need 
them the year around. And that’s one 
reason you're thinking of buying an 
electric refrigerator. 

When you put water into the Frig- 
idaire trays to be frozen you’re never 
disappointed. No matter how hot the 
weather, it freezes quickly... solidly 
... all the way through. 


It takes surplus power to give safe, , 


dependable refrigeration, and to freeze 
ice cubes quickly and surely... always. 
This surplus power is built into every 
Frigidaire, and the powerful Frigidaire 
mechanism is completely concealed, 
completely out of sight. There’s nothing 
to mar Frigidaire’s practical beauty. 
This wide margin of reserve power 
does not add to the cost of operation. 
This master automatic refrigerator ac- 
tually pays for itself in ice and food sav- 
ings. This economy of operation is the 
direct result of Frigidaire and General 
Motors mechanical experience. Such 


unique features as the Frigidaire fan and 
the V-belt drive, carefully tested over 
long periods, have proven their value in 
providing efficient, low-cost operation. 


Let Frigidaire pay for itself 
as you pay for it 

If you care to buy Frigidaire on a de- 
ferred payment plan, as most people do, 
the first payment can be so small and 
General Motors terms so liberal, that 
Frigidaire will actually pay for itself as 
you pay for it. Not only in summer and 
winter ice savings, but in the prevention 
of food spoilage and the chance to buy 
food in larger quantities. 

You need Frigidaire in your home to- 
day to protect your family’s health, to 
provide ice cubes and frozen delicacies. 
Telephone your Frigidaire dealer today. 
And remember, Frigidaire pays for it- 
self as you pay for it. So why put it off 
any longer? Frigidaire Corporation, 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corpora- 
tion, Dayton, Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE 


PRODUCT 


OF GENERAL 


MOTORS 


MAJORITY 
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22 TIME 
BUSINESS & FINANCE 
In General the corner of Broad and Wall streets, 


Memorable, last week, was the sudden, 
unexpected burst of activity in the steel 
industry (see below). 

Zemorable, in a week of mid-year state- 
ments, were the sales figures of 36 chain 
stores; Jan—June, 1928: $649,661,650; 
Jan.—June, 1927: $554,208,176 (see p. 23). 

Memorable was the July 19 balance 
sheet of the Bancitaly Corp., showing six 
months’ earnings of $35,233,552, more 
than Bancitaly has ever earned in a full 
year. Holders of Bancitaly’s 5,200,000 
outstanding shares may expect, if the same 
level is maintained until January, that the 
corporation will have earned $13 on each 
share, twelve percent on the present mar- 
ket price of $111. 

But they may not expect dividends of 
any such size. Paternal Amadeo Peter 
Giannini, creator of Bancitaly, fears specu- 
lation in his stocks, dislikes inflated values, 
foresaw the bear raid which last spring 
brought Bancitaly crashing from 223 to a 
low of 1too. At 111, Wall Street holds 
Bancitaly sound, unlikely to suffer another 
shake-down. 


@ 








Stockmarket 


Greedy little boys, disturbed in a crap 
game by a patrolman, return deviously, 
cautiously, to the street corner where the 
game was in progress. Last week, the small 
operators, “piker traders,” sidled back to 








players would not be with- 
out it. Over 3,000 clubs in 
16 countries use it. It is 
indispensable to the fullest 
Fulname marking enables strict adherence 
to the rule against lifting a ball in play; it 
settles the question of ball ownership, in play 
or when lost; it saves every golfer money 
like, dishonesty-breeding practices that ever 
crept into a national pastime—golf ball 
bootlegging by caddies. 
Fulname marking is impserishably permanent; 
ball. Itis adequate, unquestionable—the one 
logical method of golf ball marking. Your 
pro or your sporting goods dealer will mark 
your balls as you buy them. For particulars 
ing card or just your name and address. 
Write today. 

THE FULNAME COMPANY 
Southern Railway Building, Cincinnati, O. 


enjoyment of golf and to 

spent to replace lost balls and, above all, it 

many miilions of markings have been made 

how you can get this service free, simply 
COUPON 

You may send to attached name and address 

full particulars about your free Fulname 







Hundreds of thousands of 

vee 
golfing morale. 
puts an end to one of the most unsportsman- 
without any reported case of injury to the 
attach coupon below to your letterhead, call- 
Golf Ball Marking Service. 


Manhattan, to see if the absorbing Stock 
Exchange was once more safe for specula- 
tion. They watched, guessed, dabbled. 
The market was quiet, neither bullish nor 
bearish. Puzzled,.the traders waited for 
more convincing results of the new 5% 
rediscount-rate, wondered if the battle of 
the bulls and bankers were in progress, 
already ended, or just beginning. 


® 








Steel 

Steelmen expected, last week, to find 
their industry in its customary, unalarm- 
ing summer doldrums. With surprise and 
pleasure, therefore, they noted that mighty 
U. S. Steel Corp. reported unfilled orders 
(traditionally significant) on June 30 of 
3,637,009 tons, an increase of 220,187 tons 
over May. They noted further that July 
production was at 75% of capacity, a high 
average for mid-summer. And Carnegie 
Steel was anticipating even better business 
by raising prices of steel products $2 a ton, 
returning to the price levels of the early 
part of 1927. 

Seeking explanations of this happy situa- 
tion, steelmen considered: 1) new auto- 
mobile models; 2) Ford Motor Co. ex- 
pansion; 3) record farm implement busi- 
ness; 4) purchase of 65,000 tons of rails 
for Northern Pacific, Great Northern, etc.; 
5) active building construction, partic- 
ularly in New York. 





Chicago v. New York 
(See front cover) 

Brilliant is the spotlight which plays 
about the comings and goings, the doings 
and infrequent sayings of Gov. Benjamin 
Strong of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. All the world knows when he 
speeds to Europe. All the world watches 
for his meeting with the Grand Viziers of 
international finance: 

Montagu Collet Norman, witty Gov- 
ernor of the Bank of England; 

Hjalmar Schacht, stern President of the 
German Reichsbank; 

Emile Moreau or Charles Rist of the 
Banque de France. 

In Washington, a man named Roy A. 
Young presides day by day over the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, central authority of 
the twelve regional banks. In Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Atlanta, sit Governors with 
as much authority as clothes the Governor 
of New York’s bank. But when Benjamin 
Strong, lean, nervous, enters the doors of 
the Bank of England, or when Benjamin 
Strong, ill, receives the foreign chiefs in 
Manhattan, no Wall Streeter thinks of the 
quiet, unostentatious figure in the Treas- 
ury building’s spacious offices. And cer- 
tainly no Streeter thinks of such an un- 
traveled, provincial person as a banker in 
Minneapolis, or Atlanta, or Chicago might 
be supposed to be. 

So compelling was the prestige of cos- 
mopolitan Gov. Strong that it seemed al- 
most presumptuous when Chicago bankers 
ventured, last fall, to challenge the wis- 
dom of his international money-juggling. 
If wise Gov. Strong, fresh from a meet- 
ing of master minds, thought Chicago 
should reduce its rediscount rate from 4 





to 34% to aid his European comrades in 
finance, only bad manners or sheer con- 
trariness could explain Chicago’s dissent. 
Gov. Strong was cast for the hero’s role 
in the drama of U. S. money. Obviously, 
all that remained for Chicago was to be 
the juvenile or the villain. 

Last week, Gov. Strong was again in 
Europe. And his Manhattan supporters 
noted with alarm that Chicago was show- 
ing distinct signs of insubordination, was 
even pretending to take the lead in the 
intricate business of money-juggling. 
Boldly, the Chicago Reserve Bank recalled 
its warnings of last fall, pointed to dimin- 
ishing credit reserves and wild speculation, 
jumped its rediscount rate to 5% (TIME, 
July 23). Manhattan, accustomed to lead, 
was forced to follow. Chicago’s press 
openly flayed the absent Gov. Strong; 
screechingly demanded his resignation. 

Puzzled, irritated, New York bankers 
asked questions. Who gave provincial 
Chicago the right to criticize internation- 
ally-minded Manhattan and its Gov. 
Strong? In New York papers, an anony- 
mous banker charged the regional bankers 
suffered “delusions of grandeur.” And, if it 
came to that, who were these Chicagoans, 
anyway? 

Chicago obligingly furnished a list. It 
pointed to the offices of the Illinois Mer- 
chants Trust Co., where sat Minnesota- 
born Eugene Morgan Stevens, golfer, 
fisherman, bond expert, and New York- 
born Frederick Tudor Haskell, trained in 
Chicago banking for 55 years. It pointed 
to the “biggest” Continental & Commercial 
National Bank with its Brothers Reyn- 
olds, Arthur of the potent Armour 
meatpacking interests, and George Mc- 
Clelland, who politely declined in 1909 to 
be Taft’s Secretary of the Treasury. It 
pointed to big but smaller banks, to the 
Chicago Trust Co., from whose roster of 
vice presidents the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce last year summoned John Wil- 
liam O’Leary to be its chief. And Chi- 
cago pointed with particularly timely 
pride to the great First National Bank, to 
which Chairman Frank Orton Wetmore 
had come from Kalamazoo, Mich., and 
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BENJAMIN STRONG 


Trouble, Traylor, or both? 
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President Melvin Alvah (“‘Mel’’) Traylor 


had come from the hill counties of Texas. 

As every Chicagoan knows, Banker 
Traylor sprang from a strain of Kentucky 
mountaineers and matured in a two-fisted 
town in Texas. Psychologists, pondering 
heredity and environment, are not sur- 
prised to find him, at 50, ready and able 
to oppose Benjamin Strong, scion of a 
long line of publicists and bankers. Fight- 
ing is in his blood. No Kentuckian was 
surprised, last week, when Gov. Flem-D. 
Sampson made “Mel” Traylor a Colonel 
of the National Guard, named him an aide- 
de-camp on his personal staff. Chicago 
claims Banker Traylor, but the South 
hasn’t given him up. After 17 years of 
hearing the mid-western twang, the drawl 
of Kentucky and Texas stil] lingers in his 
speech. 

He learned banking in a rough and ready 
school. The cashier of a small-town Texas 
bank in 1905 had to keep one eye on the 
cash, and the other on the door. It took a 
shrewd judge of men to handle the lanky 
Texans who ambled into the Citizens Na- 
tional Bank of Ballinger. And when this 
bank merged with its rival, the First Na- 
tional, and Melvin Traylor became presi- 
dent, he needed as much good banking 
sense to manage a capital of $200,000 as 
he needs today to direct a bank with re- 
sources of over $450,000,000. 

From Texas, Banker Traylor moved to 
St. Louis, then to Chicago. He brought a 
thorough knowledge of battling banking, 
a Texan wife (Dorothy Arnold Yerby), a 
distaste for liquor and a profound belief 
in the principles of the Democratic party. 
Last month, he surprised Chicago and 
surprised himself by going to Houston as 
a delegate-at-large from Illinois. Hidden 
among the Irish cohorts of Boss Brennan, 
Teetotaler Traylor studied the party, Al 
Smith, Tammany. Last week, he ex- 
plained: ‘The drawback to politics in this 
country is that business men do not take 





enough interest in it. . . . Professional | 


politicians are necessary. . . . The Demo- 
cratic party is now in the hands of a con- 
servative element.” 


Chicagoans remember tnat another pres- | 


ident of the First National Bank, Lyman 
J. Gage, went to Washington in 1897 as 
Republican Secretary of the Treasury. 
They link Banker Traylor’s name with 


that of New York’s Owen D. Young for | 


the Treasury post in a possible Smith 
cabinet. More immediately, they look to 
him as Chicago’s spokesman‘in the war of 
banks and cities. That war, they believe, 
has barely started. Chicago sees no reason 
to give up the lead it has snatched from 
New York, no reason to lose confidence 
in its fighting champion. One man or an- 
other must rise to the job of financial 
spokesman. Chicago thinks Benjamin 
Strong has been there too long. Chicago 
is pushing Melvin Alvah Traylor. 
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Profits 


Early and exuberant were the mid-year 
statements of Big Business. U. S. corpo- 
rations listened skeptically to gloomy 
prophecies of the end of “Coolidge pros- 
perity,” then announced record sales, new 
high profits. Chain stores declared June 
sales of $123,239,775, an increase of 21.6% 
over June, 1927, while their six months’ 
gains totaled 17.2%. Prohibitionists could 
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BUFFALO 


City of Transportation 


§ Transportation facilities, the vital channels ot 
life to an industrial city are developed to their 
maximum in Buffalo and the Niagara Frontier 
area---by trunk-line railroads and interconnect- 
ing systems, Great Lakes vessels, the Barge Canal, 
a modern airport, a complete traction system and 
a network of improved highways. - - 


§ The railroads entering the city represent 19 per 
cent. of the total railroad mileage of the United 
States and Canada. There are twelve freight ter- 
minals with a total capacity of 45,000 trains annu- 
ally; five passenger stations into which 90,000 
trains enter each year; 650 private sidings; 26 class- 
ification yards with 600 miles of trackage and a 
capacity of 90,000 trainsa year. - - - 


§ Of the 115,000,000 tons of bulk commodities 
carried on the Great Lakes in a year, 18 per cent. 
pass through the port of Buffalo; $200,000,000 
represents the total investment in waterfront 
industries. - - - - - 


§ A complete, well-equipped traction system, 
supplemented by bus lines, covers the entire 
Niagara Frontier. - - - - 


§ In this broad area, with ideal transportation 
conditions, there is available a wide choice of in- 
dustrial sites at low cost. We will be pleased to 
cooperate with companies desiring to establish a 
new or branch plant here. - - - 


Manufacturers & Traders 


—Peoples Trust Company 


BUFFALO 
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rejoice at the report of the company 
headed by Sebastian Spering Kresge, Anti- 
Saloon League angel, showing $62,790,164 
sales, $6,527,111 earnings, as against $55,- 
900,987 and $5,756,039 for the first half 
of 1927. But vegetarians groaned at the 
outstanding exception among triumphant 
chain store operators. Newly dedicated to 
the slogan, “Go Vegetable-wise,” the 
Childs Co. admitted a decrease in six 
months sales from $14,508,696 to $13,- 
165,898. 

Others who rejoiced were stockholders of 
these corporations: 

Chrysler Corp. (ew models, new radi- 
ator caps): net profits, $11,690,479 for 
Jan.—June, 1928; as against $10,116,749 
for Jan—June, 1927. 

Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co. (gum-chewing 
Spearmint boys): $4,907,162 as against 
$4,878,992. 

Life Savers, Inc. (friends of smoking, 
drinking minors): $750,873 as against 
$590,986. 

Gillette Safety Razor Co. (not to be 
resharpened): $7,575,451 as against $6,- 
875,232. 

National Cash Register Co. (Dillon, 
Read protégé): $3,638,343 as against 
$3,302,166. 

General Electric Co. (Gerard Swope, 
Owen D. Young): $24,388,002 as against 
$22,542,972. 

Procter & Gamble (floating purists): 
$15,579,335 (for fiscal year ending June 
30) as against $15,000,000.* 

American Tel. and Tel. (billion-dollar 
corp.): $68,659,240 as against $63,882,- 
276. 

Waldorf System, Inc. 
$538,813 as against $495,490. 

International Cement Corp.: $2,196,458 
as against $2,048,545. 

Beech-Nut Packing Co.: $1,510,484 as 
against $1,175,916. 


(meat-wise) : 


Beauty Appetite 


Some thirty years ago, the widow An- 
geline Philippe looked hard at the small 
boy who stood beside her. She and her 
husband had named him Louis. By itself, 
Louis was perhaps the commonest name in 
all Paris, but Louis Philippe smacked of 
kingship. With such a name, a young 
Parisian should go far. It was unfortunate 
that she had scarcely enough money to 
clothe or feed him. 

But the widow Angeline was resourceful. 
While she put little store by such things 
herself, she knew that Parisian women 
loved to soften their skins with greasy 
pastes, loved to create an artificial bloom 
to replace the natural color which had 
faded. The widow Angeline bent over the 
kitchen stove, mixing potions, whipping 
them into creams. Each ingredient she 
showed to the round-eyed, intelligent boy. 
Thus Louis Philippe was trained to be- 
come, not a king, but a maker of cos- 
metics. 

In 1910, the widow Angeline and Son 
Louis embarked for America, settled in 
Manhattan. When a year had passed, they 
found they had saved a capital of $100. 
Proudly, they formalized their little busi- 
ness, became Louis Philippe, Inc. Their 
first trademarked line they named the 
“Angelus,” the tribute of a dutiful son to 


*Estimated. 


the widow Angeline. By 1914, the Ameri- 
can public was beginning to be cosmetic- 
conscious. Cosmetic makers, among them 





HELENA RUBINSTEIN 


Timid women are terrified. 


the Philippes, valued their products in that 
year at $25,514,352. 

Last week, the widow Angeline, 72, still 
shuffled about the factory in a faded blue 
denim dress, big, loose-fitting shoes. Each 
day at noon she bent over her stove, but 
she was preparing eggs, not unguents. To 
her alone is entrusted the task of cooking 
lunch for Son Louis, now a fattish little 
man with the traditional French pointed 
mustache. The widow Angeline has never 
troubled to learn English, but she knows 
that Son Louis has made money. She 
knows he has four motor cars, a home in 
fashionable Park Avenue, another in a 
New. York suburb, four more in Europe. 
She also knows he rarely visits them, leav- 
ing their luxuries to his U. S. wife and 
his two small children. 

Probably she does not concern herself 
with figures. But Son Louis may have told 
her, jubilantly, that in 1927 he cleared 
$163,968, and in the first five months of 
1928 he made $83,161. He may have told 
her, last week, that a syndicate was offer- 
ing the public 40,000 shares of Louis 
Philippe, Inc., cumulative participating 
convertible Class A common stock. She 
would not have understood the financial 
terms, but she would have known that she 
did well when she led her little boy to a 
kitchen stove in Paris. 

It was perhaps harder for Louis Philippe 
to make $100 in 1910 than $163,968 in 
1927. Last year, U. S. beauty seekers paid 
between $400,000,000 and $500,000,000 to 
cosmetics makers, who had already de- 
voted $40,000,000 to advertising. At 
times, the advertising pages of such maga- 
zines as the Cosmopolitan (Hearst) seem 
almost exclusively devoted to cosmetics. 
Every small town has its beauty special- 
ist, its “parlors,” where creams and lotions, 
pastes, lipsticks, rouges, powders are on 
sale. As an industry, cosmetics making has 
all the modern paraphernalia. It has its 
trade papers (Toilet Requisites, Toilet 
Goods Economist), its federal supervision 
(no health-destroying chemicals), its radio 
programs (Gimbel Bros. Station WGBS). 


As long ago as 1924, the great Schulte in- 
terests took over Vivaudou, Inc., added 
such concoctions as “Melba,” “Djer-Kiss,” 
and “Mavis” to their inventories, recog- 
nized the beauty appetite as competitive 
with the tobacco appetite. 


Alluringly foreign are the names of 
precious unguents and their makers. But 
deep hidden under the _black-bakelite 
boudoir jars of Terri’s “Exquisite Face 
Powder” one may find the name of Ter- 
ence Ryan, its maker. And famed Madame 
Helena Rubinstein is also called Mrs. Ed- 
ward Titus. Laden with scents and sounds 
of the Orient, her most esoteric triumphs 
reach Manhattan from no more distant 
point than her factory on Long Island. 

Madame Rubinstein is among the most 
important, most fashionable of U. S. 
beauty specialists. In her bizarre, red and 
yellow shop in East 57th Street, Manhat- 
ten, she displays many a cosmetic product 
made of water lilies. To the skeptical she 
offers a tour of inspection at the Long 
Island factory. Here she would exhibit 
row on row of half-opened water lilies, 
kept fresh until the exact moment when 
their essence may be impounded into 
creams, powders, lipsticks. Less aesthetic 
visitors could feast their eyes on tubs of 
cucumbers, great bunches of parsley leaves. 
Madame Rubinstein is justly proud of her 
products, noted for their actzve qualities, 
making the skin tingle. At her shop, min- 
istrants to beauty smile when a newcomer 
tries an application. “Timid women,” they 
remark, “are terrified.” 


A yellowish-white product of whale oil 
known as spermaceti is at the base of most 
creams, most lipsticks. Vegetable dyes pro- 
vide the color. The beet is a common 
source of red coloring, as is the European 
plant alkanet, and cochineal, crushed from 
the dried bodies of the female Coccus 
Cacti, a Mexican and Central American 
beetle with a fondness for cactus. Plants 
and insects yield carminic acid. Aniline 
will make lipstick indelible; benzoin makes 
it kissproof. 

Each maker chooses some _ particular 
exotic ingredient to capture the imagination 
of the beauty-seeking public. Amor Skin is 
advertised as “a new scientific discovery to 
rejuvenate the skin.” Originally, it in- 
cluded a substance extracted from the skin 
of very young iguana lizards. But as the 
demand grew, young iguana lizards be- 
came scarce. And it conveniently hap- 
pened that the same substance was found 
in tne skin-glands of the tortoise. Amor 
Skin may be purchased for $16.50 by 
women between the ages of 20 and 35. 
Older women who crave tortoise skin 
glands must pay $25. 

Most makers claim a base of rice for 
their powders. But many a woman hides 
a red nose with much the same chalk dust 
that her grandmother used. Her grand- 
mother went to the drugstore, bought 
chalk drops and crushed them herself. 
Now she could choose between a multi- 
plicity of powders, scented, exotically 
labeled, but not far different from the 
chalk drops. 

The U. S. is not much concerned with 
the issue of rice or chalk. It concentrates 
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Your Business Safely Charted 


Alter your course... slow... full speed 
ahead ? You know what decision to make because 
you have all the facts and figures, accurate 

and up to the minute 


bees can’t navigate the business seas safely on 
information that is weeks and months behind 
your present position. In order to chart your 
course to the best advantage, you must base your 
decisions on today’s and yesterday’s activities— 
not last week’s or last month’s. 

Figures that are right up-to-date . . . these are 
what you want, and what you absolutely need. And 
you always get them when you use Elliott-Fisher 
Accounting-Writing equipment. 

With Elliott-Fisher you get a true statement of 
your financial condition every day. Each morning 
you can have on your desk a simple, understand- 
able report showing the actual figures of yester- 
day’s activities in every department. 


Sales, shipments, inventory, accounts receiv- 


Elliott-Fisher 


FLAT SURFACE ACCOUNTING-WRITING MACHINES 


Product of 


Gren Obiice Fauipment Croration 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 


OTHER PRODUCTS: SUNDSTRAND ADDING-FIGURING MACHINES 


able, accounts payable, cash, collections .. . all 
these essential figures, brought up to date, are 
ready for your scrutiny every morning. All the 
figure-facts that you need are ready at a moment’s 
notice. You need not worry when you are away 
from the office. Every day you can receive, by 
mail, the vital figure-facts that give you perfect 
control. 


Without adding a man to the payroll, or in any 
way interfering with the smooth operation of your 
business, Elliott-Fisher can be quickly installed. 
And you will be amazed how it simplifies the most 
complicated accounting operations and combines 
them into a simple, unified plan. 


‘Thousands of businesses are charting their 
courses by the Elliott-Fisher method. Let us send 
you full details. Send 
the coupon below. 






General Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 

Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher 
can give me closer control of my business. 









Name 







Address 
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upon chemical, synthetic dyes. Lemon 
creams, smelling of tropical fruit groves 
but actually scented and colored with 
dangerous chemicals, are hateful to the 
Federal Trade Commission. 








Y 


Portraits v. Keys 

Workpeople who have been employed 40 
years by the Imperial Tobacco Co. Ltd. of 
Bristol, England, are sent to sit for their 
portraits in oils and these are hung in the 
corporation’s Hall of Honor. 

Last week Their Royal Highnesses the 
Duke and Duchess of York promenaded 
the Hall of Honor with Tobacco Chair- 
man Sir Gilbert Wills. “I am reminded,” 
said the Duke, “of a curious American 
substitute for such beautiful paintings, 
which came to the notice of my brother.” 

Edward of Wales, it appeared, had been 
told that workpeople employed by Mar- 
shall Field & Co. of Chicago for 50 years 
receive a key by means of which they can 
admit themselves to lavatories otherwise 
reserved for executives. 

Passing on through Bristol, Their Royal 
Highnesses visited a Settlement where one 
Thomas Preen, 16, presented the Duchess 
with what he described as ‘“‘a drawing of a 
caterpillar playing leap-frog with a rabbit 
and a mouse.” 

“Oh, how charming!” exclaimed Eliza- 
beth, Duchess of York, and promised to 
carry the sketch to her daughter Princess 
Elizabeth (“Baby Betty”) most inane 
infant in Great Britain. 


Marts 


A mart, in the modern sense, is a 
building so big that the armies of the 
U. S., China, Japan, Great Britain, Italy 
and all the girls who have danced with 
the Prince of Wales could easily hide in it. 

In Chicago, there is the American Fur- 
niture Mart which sprawls over two square 
blocks on the shore of Lake Michigan. But 
it will soon be equalled and surpassed, for 
Chicago (the “I Will” city) refuses to 
stop building bigger and bigger. 

Marshall Field & Co. (wholesale) has 
announced plans for a Merchandise Mart, 
with space for other merchants, to be 
erected along the Chicago River and partly 
in the air rights of the Chicago & North 
Western Railway. The height will only be 
some 20 stories, but the mart will contain 
4,000,000 sq. ft. (about g2 acres) of 
floor space. The architects are Graham, 
Anderson, Probst & White. The name of 
Builder-Architect Ernest Robert Graham 
assures distinction—distinction dating 
back to the magnificent Chicago World’s 
Fair, through the unprecedented Flatiron 
Building in Manhattan, to railroad sta- 
tions, museums and skyscrapers in Wash- 
ington, Chicago, Manhattan, Cleveland, 
London. 

Then along came the apparel merchants 
and an architect named Walter W. Ahl- 
schlager, 41, who had created Roxy’s cin- 
ema cathedral in Manhattan, apparently 
out of golden dough. They would show 
Chicago something to write postcards 
about—the largest and tallest building in 
the world—75 stories and 845 feet high 

. containing 4,650,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space . . . costing $45,000,000 . . . Cov- 





Too Hot 


to Eas? 


RY a lunch of Shredded Wheat! 


Just order a pitcher of milk, 
and two Shredded Wheat biscuits, 


slightly warmed to renew their 
crispness. Add your favorite fruit 
or berries, too, if you like. 


It makes a noon day meal that will 
refresh you and insure your com- 
fort through a busy afternoon. 





Thousands of business executives 


are doing it! 


Shredded Wheat 


MAODE.AT 


NIAGARA 





FALLS... 


ering two blocks with its base . . . com- 
prising a 23 story “apparel-mart” near the 


ground . . . above that 22 stories of of- 
fice space . . . above that a 1,000 room 
hotel . . . a garage containing space for 
1,200-cars ...a railroad station under 
the ground . . . swimming pool, audito- 


riums, restaurants, shops, three clubs 
scattered about on various floors... . 
Thus, the Apparel Manufacturers’ Mart 
which will be erected along the Chicago 
River (Wacker Drive) and almost entirely 
in the air rights of the Illinois Central 
Railroad.* 

The purpose of this giant, as explained 
by its name, is to provide a central and 
all-inclusive capital for U. S. makers of 
clothes. Some members of the board of 
governors of The Apparel Mart Associa- 
tion are: Alfred Decker, of Alfred Decker 
& Cohn, wholesale clothiers; F. G. Pea- 
body of Cluett-Peabody & Co. (collars) ; 
I. L. Marienthal, of the Modern Belt Co.; 
O. Koerner, of Hansen Gloves; B. J. 
Shnur, of P. Becker & Co., trunk and 
bag makers. The head of Apparel-Manu- 
facturers’ Mart Building Corporation is 
Napoleon Picard, who organized the In- 
surance Exchange, in Chicago. Architect 
Ahlschlager is vice president; A. R. Clas 
is secretary and treasurer. 


a 
96th Tanker 


On each of the seven seas, tankers of 
Standard Oil of New York meet tankers 
of Royal Dutch-Shell Oil, bow and do not 
speak. Last week, Standard Oil of New 
Jersey reminded the two great rivals that 
neither has the world’s largest tank fleet. 
The Chester O. Swain, acquired last week 
and named for a director of the New 
Jersey Standard, is the company’s 96th 
tanker, the goth operated under the U. S. 
flag. 





MILESTONES 


(Continued from p. 21) 

Died. Charles Delano Henry, 84, Cali- 
fornia banker, father-in-law of Nominee 
Herbert Clark Hoover; of a paralytic 
stroke; in Placerville, Calif. (see p: 7). 


Born. To Alice, six-ton hippopotamus 
of the Hagenbeck Wallace Circus, a 100 lb. 
son. The Menominee ( Mich.) boiler works 
built an iron crib, 8 ft. by 4 ft. 


_~ 


Died. Hermit, about 25, spotted hyena 
of the Washington, D. C., Zoo. During 
the entire 12 years of his captivity, he 
crouched in his black, airless den, fought 
attendants who tried to drag him out. 

Died. Jewell, 97, elephant, for 40 years 
(1838-78) a Barnum & Bailey trouper 
until his attacks of “temperament” made 
touring dangerous; by his keeper’s shot, 
paralysis of the trunk having developed; 
at the Central Park Zoo, Manhattan. 








*An ingenious scribe pictured, in the Wall 
Street Journal, the delicious prosperity which 
would accrue to the Illino‘s Central should all 
its air rights on*the river-front be leased upon 
the same valuation, not yet announced but 
estimated as approximately $8,000,000 or $45 
for a square foot. At this rate, all the 2,800,000 
square feet on which the Illinois Central controls 
the air rights would produce an annual 5% rental 
of $6,300,000 or a revenue sufficient to pay more 
than $4.75 on each share of its common stock. 
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‘Save Space... 


Add Beauty... 


This equipment does it 


Art Metal furniture — practi- 

cal in design to suit modern 

business — is as beautiful as 
the finest cabinet piece 


ODERN business demands 

both utility and appearance in 
office furniture. Office space cost is 
high. It cannot be wasted with misfit 
equipment. While a pleasing layout 
—good cp ge dividends 
in bettered office morale and in the 
impression visitors receive. 

That is why so many progressive 
companies are standardizing on Art 
Metal. This equipment—wrought 
from ageless steel—combines utility 
and beauty. Nor is either quality 
sacrificed for the sake of the other. 


The makers of Art Metal equip- 
ment have a practical knowledge of 
modern business needs. This knowl- 
edge and the experience covering 
forty years of building steel office 
equipment go into every piece 
constructed. 

The result is equipment of effi- 
cient design . . . equipment with 
clean, trim lines—a vigorous, mod- 
ern beauty. Art Metal is fire-resist- 
ing, dust-proof, sanitary, with 
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smoothly working drawers. And 
steel does not break, splinter or 
warp. Art Metal has no birthdays. 
Its usefulness, its good appearance, 
remain unchanged. 

You will be surprised at the mod- 
erate first cost of Art Metal. The 
wide range of the Art Metal line al- 
lows you exactly the selection in 
price you desire. 

A helpful booklet on office layout... 
FREE... We have published a new 
‘booklet, entitled ‘‘Office Standards.”’ 
It contains much authoritative office 
management data and interesting 
diagrams on office layout. 

Let us send you a copy along with 
any of the catalogs listed below. 
Please mention the ones you wish. 

1. Desks; 2. Steel Shelving; 3. 
Horizontal Sectional Files; 4. Plan 
Files; 5. Fire Safes; 6. Upright Unit 
Files; 7. Counter Height Files. The 
Art Metal Construction Company, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


Art Metal 


STEEL 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT, 


SAFES AND FILES 
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Knight Bleated Down 


At the London Conference of the Brit- 
ish and American Music Educationists, 
three able music teachers grew appropri- 
ately playful. 

Said A. Forbes Milne, Director of Music 
at Berkhamsted School: “I am afraid that 
in these days girls do not want to be sing- 
ing lullabies and ‘Be Good, Sweet Maid.’ 
They prefer “The Vagabond’ and ‘Give to 
Me the Life I Love.’ They gave a very 
indifferent performance of ‘Virtue’... .” 

Said F. H. Shera, Professor-elect at 
Sheffield University: “Upon whose head 
and upon what country can the blame be 
laid for the invention of the saxophone? 


I am afraid that the great American 
”? 


Nation was responsible. . . 

Said Sir Hugh Percy Allen, Director of 
the Royal College of. Music: “At every 
turn, wherever we go, music is made a 
stop-gap to fill the silences which today 
humans cannot face. People are terrified 
of silences, so they have music and I con- 
sider it a great insult to music.” Here the 
musical knight drew breath and a jazz- 
orchestra began bleating in the next room. 
Said he: “That finishes it, and I sit down.” 


vA 
. 








Bargee 

The Geisha girls of Japan, skilful with 
the lute and larynx, forming the apex of 
Japan’s musical culture, were infuriated 
two weeks ago (T1ME, July 16) when they 
were compared by a committee of 14 
moralists to the -.rude night-club enter- 
tainers of Manhattan. Japanese Geisha 
girls count U. S. music a noisy nonsense 
and even the finest of U. S. singers their 
inferiors by far. What last week was their 
horror to learn that one of the night-club 








N° more slow hand-feeding of envel- 
opes into an addressing machine 
one by one! — Get a demonstration of 
this wonderful new popular-priced ad- 
dresser. — It automatically feeds envel- 
opes into itself as fast as you can turn 
the crank. 
DOES A DAY’S WORK 
IN 5 MINUTES 

Four times faster than other addressing 
machines of similar size and price. 


For complete information and a FREE 

BOOK on Direct-Mail Advertising, pin 

this ad. to your business letterhead and 
mail to us. 


ELLIDPTT 
ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
145 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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IsopeEL STONE 
Geisha girls were horrified. 


entertainers who had been compared to 
them was not only their artistic inferior 
but a member of the lowest class of civil- 
ized creatures, a common bargee, the U. S. 
counterpart of those yellow specimens who 
live on rafts and junks in the rivers of in- 
ferior China. Their annoyance was not 
unnatural; yet, had they known the true 
facts concerning the bargee-‘‘Geisha- 
girl” their annoyance would have van- 
ished and, since Geisha girls are intelligent, 
they would have been full of sympathy. 

The bargee in question was one Isobel 
Stone, 23, lyric-soprano, who was dis- 
covered last week, with her sister, Mar- 
garet Stone (Mrs. Richard O'Neill), living 
rent free upon a wretched scow near the 
slums of Manhattan. She was not a 
bargee by birth; her father indeed was 
the late William A. Stone, onetime (1899- 
1903) Governor of Pennsylvania, defender 
of famed Harry K. Thaw. A millionaire 
and a man of fashion, called ‘“Pennsyl- 
vania’s greatest Governor,’ he had died 
in 1920, his large fortune dissipated in 
unfortunate speculations. Isobel Stone 
with her sister Margaret was compelled 
to earn a living. This she did, being of 
artistic inclination and equipped with 
some vocal talent, by singing. After mak- 
ing her debut with Aphrodite in Manhat- 
tan, she joined the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany, with which she sang Siebel in Faust. 
Later she became the understudy for more 
noteworthy performers; of late, a chorus 
girl, a hanger on at rehearsal halls and an 
ofttime entertainer or hostess at night 
clubs, Isobel Stone was compelled to re- 
linquish the idea of a rent-paying ex- 
istence. Luckily one Gus Clark offered her 
his dingy and dilapidated float on which 
she was discovered last week in a state 
of great and irritable depression which she 
expressed in this fashion: 

“Our relatives sometimes ask us to Junch 


at the Ritz when they come to New York, 
but that’s really little help when you're 
starving and can’t pay your rent. 


“It’s not pleasant, especially when you 
come home late at night in high-heeled 
shoes and an evening gown, and it’s rain- 
ing, and you have to row yourself to your 
house in a dinghy that is half full of water. 

“We have many rich relatives, but they 
have no money for their poor relatives. 

“Of late I have been reduced to singing 
at some of the night clubs which I detest. 

“Few people realize how difficult it is 
for a young woman to win her way, her 
living, on Broadway, even when she is 
gifted artistically. Broadway, whether in 
opera or musical comedy, and I have sung 
in both, is so full of promises, but one 
cannot exist on that... .” 
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Saengerfest 


In celebration of the 1ooth anniversary 
of the death of Franz Schubert, Vienna 
held last week its Saengerfest, the tenth 
Congress of German Singing Societies to 
which no less than 200,000 singers lent 
their services. In Vienna, grandstands seat- 
ing 400,000 persons were constructed along 
the Ringstrasse in which-the Viennese 
watched an almost interminable parade of 
singers. Richard Strauss, Vienna’s chief 
musical luminary, opened the choral sing- 
ing which was conducted in a huge hall 
specially constructed for the purpose on 
the Prater. 

In addition to celebrating the death of 
Franz Schubert the Saengerfést served to 
emphasize Teutonic solidarity and was 
hence displeasing to those who do not 
favor the idea of too much unanimity be- 
tween Austria and Germany. 


Musical festivals are part of the summer 
in Teutonic Europe. This is really Schu- 
bert’s year and will be so observed in 
Vienna. Bayreuth, however, has its usual 
Wagner festival with four weeks of Tris- 
tan, Parsifal, Das Rheingold, Die Walkiire, 
ending August 16; Munich has a Wagner- 
Mozart Festival from the end of July until 
August 28. 


AERONAUTICS 


Around the World 

Five days faster than anyone else had 
done it—Capt. Charles B. D. Collyer and 
John Henry Mears, theatrical producer 
and author, completed their journey 
around the world by arriving last week in 
Manhattan in 23 days, 15 hours, eight 
seconds. They had used a Fairchild cabin 
monoplane, steamships, trains, automo- 
biles. 








Over the Atlantic 


From Paris to Manhattan by air is a 
feat that has stimulated and perturbed 
Frenchmen since the days of lost Heroes 
Nungesser and Coli. Last week Lieut. 
Paulin Paris, Mechanician Marat, Radio- 
man Cadou set out to accomplish it in a 
hydroplane. They reached the island of 
Fayal in the Azores safely. Then they re- 
fuelled, prepared to hop to Bermuda, to 
Manhattan. 
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B O O K S including the Christian Science Monitor, 
Author Long now contributes to periodicals 
— —— omen as diverse as The New Yorker, and Annals 
: of the American Academy of Political and 

Peculiar Wilson victory was rewarded with the Social Science. 


BrYAN—THE GREAT ComMMONER—J. C. 
Long—A ppleton ($3.50). 

The Man. “A cross between St. George 
and Don Quixote’”—one might add P. ‘Yr. 
Barnum to Au‘hor Long’s analysis, and so 
justify Asquith in diagnosing Bryan as “a 
peculiar product of your country.” If by 
peculiar he meant curious, there are those 
in this country who would agree; if, which 
is more likely, he meant typical, there are 
those who would cavil. Not so Author 
Long, who writes a sympathetic though by 
no means fanatic account of the loves and 
hates, works and troubles, of the peculiar 
product. 


_ Bryan moved from Illinois to Nebraska 
intending to practice law and steer clear of 
politics, but “he could no more keep out 
of politics than the Old Soak could pass 
the swinging door.” Elected to Congress 
at the age of 30, he was immediately con- 
spicuous for his violent eloquence. Six 
years later (1896) he, a shrewd politician, 
achieved the Democratic nomination after 
the famous “Cross-of-Gold” speech in 
which he canonized free silver. 

Such was the fame of his eloquence that 
he gave up the law for the bigger Chatau- 
qua money. Incessantly he spoke on the 
small tradesman and farmer, and wrote 
about them in The Commoner, weekly 
journal of one man’s opinion, which en- 
dured through 22 years in spite of its 
spotty journalism and shortage of adver- 
tisements. For on principle Bryan refused 
to accept advertising of trust-made goods, 
though his sheet “reeked with patent medi- 
cine advertising.” Indifferent to his 
meagre advertising columns, he reveled 
in belaboring the Republicans for their 
sins, championed religious freedom (the 
Dayton trial was 22 years later), applauded 
T. R.’s trust-busting, deplored his inviting 
Booker T. Washington to dine. 

Bored, he traveled abroad. In England 
he studied oratory, and municipal owner- 
ship. In Russia he communed with Tol- 
stoy, and also lectured the handsome young 
Tsar on free speech. In Japan he took a 
bath which fascinated a large audience. 
In six countries he observed government 
ownership of railroads—another unpopu- 
lar cause which he promptly championed 
upon his return to America. 

He was a third time defeated in presi- 
dential campaign. Then turning rabidly 
on wetness, bulwark of the Democratic 
platform, he made straight the way for the 
18th amendment. In 1912 he dominated 
yet another convention, in spite of furi- 
ous yells: “I will give $25,000 to anyone 
who will kill him!”, and “Why doesn’t 
somebody hang him?” Bryan’s part in the 


TIME readers may obtain 


paid, promptly, any book of any U. S. 
publisher, by communicating with Ben 


Boswell, TIME, Inc., enclosing check 
or money-order to cover regular retail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 and 
Ben Boswell will remit correct change. 


highest Cabinet post. The reward bristled 
with trouble. His first struggle secured 
government rather than banker control of 
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THE LATE GREAT COMMONER 
. took a bath, drew a crowd. 


the Federal Reserve. Then, as Prince of 
Peace, he effected anti-war pacts with 30 
nations, but his Tolstoian principles were 
put severely to the test by the Mexican 
situation, by the California-Japan dispute 
over property ownership, and finally by the 
Great War. His influence over Wilson was 
early supplanted by Colonel House, who 
pulled strings, machinated quietly, buzzed 
around in one department after the other. 
When the administration failed to deal as 
severely with British violation of the 
blockade laws as with German submarine 
violations, Bryan resigned his post. 

The Significance. Bryan’s last years, 
notorious for fanatic championship of 
“fundamentalism” as opposed to “modern- 
ism” and evolution, Author Long explains 
ruefully as post-War hysteria in line with 
Lusk laws and Bolshevist scares. A bet- 
ter explanation lies in his entire exposition 
of Bryan, the fiery champion of so many 
other lost causes. For years Bryan domi- 
nated his party, but his repugnance for 
letting embarrassing political problems 
alone, combined with the disconcerting 
violence of his sincerity, bore him time 
after time to defeat. 

The Author. Reporter and editorial 
writer at various times for various papers 
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Brook’s Namesake 

Brook Evans—Susan Glaspell—Stokes 
($2.50). 

Naomi and Joe are forbidden to “keep 
company,” but they meet by the star- 
bright brook, and plan to marry when the 
hay is in. Not till weeks after Joe has 
been killed horribly in an accident, does 
Naomi realize to her joy that he lives on 
in the child she bears. But her joyless 
parents, stiff-necked with the sour self- 
righteous Protestantism of the ’80s, snatch 
up the offer of “noble” Caleb to take 
Naomi and give her bastard a name. Na- 
omi suffers untold husbandly violations 
from Caleb, but comforts herself that 
some day she will tell Brook, her daughter 
and Joe’s, of the beautiful passion by the 
gay brook for which the child was named. 

She does so at an inopportune moment. 
Brook has been forbidden by Caleb to 
dance and love Tony, foreigner, Catholic. 
But Naomi, frantic lest Brook miss the 
great love she herself had known so fleet- 
ingly, tells Brook why she need not obey 
her “father.” In a frenzy of dutiful ado- 
lescent loyalty to this man who had treated 
her as his own, Brook escaped from Tony 
to Constantinople with a missionary friend 
of Caleb, and not till years later did she 
realize what her mother had wished for 
her. For luckily an English husband res- 
cued her from the missionaries, and later 
a lover in Paris rescues her from her duty. 
That she is glad to be rescued, in spite of 
criticism, consummates at last her mother’s 
ideal of joyous living. Author Glaspell 
advocates this pagan ideal superfluously. 
But whatever her “message,” she draws 
with poignancy the conflict and recon- 
ciliation between mother and daughter. 





Spineless Heroine 

Two FiicHts Up—Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart—Doubleday Doran ($2.) Connois- 
seurs of mystery stories—a great many 
of both have cropped up in the last decade 
—prefer them undiluted with the tender 
passion. Though Author Rinehart knows 
how to write a mystery story (The Amaz- 
ing Interlude, The Red Lamp), and her 
sons* know how to publish them, she in- 
dulges in dilution to the extent of a new 
volume self-labelled “a love story—with 
just enough mystery.” Mystery connois- 
seurs will be disappointed. Love-storyites 
will find in Holly a spineless heroine, in 
Warrington a blundering hero in spite of 
his burly good looks, and in Furness 
Brooks (he paid dinner calls) an unbe- 
lievable relic of the days before jazz. 


*Three Rinehart sons are at Doubleday Doran. 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


PROGRESSIVE 
Edited by Dr. Henry Moskowitz—Harcourt, Brace ($3). 
Important papers. (See Time, July 16) 

HERBERT HOOVER: A REMINISCENT BIOGRAPHY 
—Will Irwin—Century ($3) .Classmate confidences. (July 16) 
THERESE—Francois Mauriac—Liveright ($2.50). Jaco- 
binism and jealousy. (July 16) 

THE TEMPTATION OF ANTHONY and Other Poems— 
Isidor Schneider—Liveright ($2). Novels in‘verse. (July 16) 


DEMOCRACY — Alfred E. Smith — 
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Tsetse Fly 


The blackest horror in darkest Africa is 
sleeping sickness. Very different from 
encephalitis lethargica, the sleeping sick- 
ness found in the U. S., this disease is 
caused by trypanosomes (parasitic pro- 
tozoa) carried by the tsetse fly. Its toll is 
about 100,000 human victims a year and 
all the domestic animals the tsetse fly 
can find. 

The earliest description of the disease 
was given by British Naval Surgeon John 
Atkins on his return from West Africa in 
1734. He wrote: “The Sleepy Distemper 
(common among the Negroes) gives no 
other previous Notice, than a want of 
Appetite two or three days before; their 
sleeps are sound, and Sense and Feeling 
very little; for pulling, drubbing or whip- 
ping will scarce stir up Sense and Power 
enough to move; and the Moment you 
cease beating the smart is forgot, and 
down they fall again into a state of In- 
sensibility, drivling constantly from the 
Mouth as if in deep salivation; breathe 
slowly, but not unequally nor snort. Young 
people are more subject to it than the old; 
and the Judgment generally pronounced is 
Death, the Prognostick seldom failing. If 
now and then one of them recovers he cer- 
tainly loses the little Reason he had, and 
turns Ideot. .. .” 

Soon a U. S. youth will leave for the 
Belgian Congo, to battle with the tsetse 
fly. He is’ Dr. Warren K. Stratman- 
Thomas, 28, research pharmacologist at 
the University of Wisconsin, A. B., M. A., 
Ph. D., M. D., Fellow of the John Simon 
Guggenheim Foundation which annually 
sends 75 young U. S. scholars, scientists, 
artists, to study in all parts of the world. 

His luggage will consist largely of an 
arsenical arsenal: six different arsenical 
compounds which have already been tried 
on animals, found superior to Bayer 205.* 
Best of them all is Arsenical No. 130, in 
which tear gas aids and abets arsenic to 
destroy the trypanosomes, restoring the 
sufferer to normalcy. Dr. Clement C. 
Chesterman, who has spent years in the 
Belgian Congo, will co-operate with Phar- 
macologist Stratman-Thomas to turn the 
jungle into a vast clinic, inoculating thou- 
sands of infected natives and animals with 
the drugs. They will follow epidemics 
around Africa, maintaining a base at Leo- 
poldville, Congo capital. 

The new compounds were prepared 
under the direction of Professor A. B. 
Loevenhart of Wisconsin. He believes the 
conquest of African sleeping sickness 
would be equivalent to the discovery of a 
continen.. But more than Africa is at 
stake. Before the War the tsetse fly was 
unknown in Arabia; in recent years it has 
turned up there. Also strange new diseases 
of camels have developed in Palestine, 
similar to sleeping sickness; caused by try- 
panosomes. Finally, laymen are startled 
when Pharmacologist Stratman-Thomas 
tells them that: “In prehistoric times this 
fly lived in the Americas and fossils of 
some twenty-odd species have been found 





*Bayer 205 is the much vaunted German com- 
pound, the formula of which was offered at a 
price, viz.; the restoration of Germany’s colonies 
in Africa. (Time, July 21, 1924.) 


in the Colorado shales. Since the evolu- 
tion of the horse can be most satisfactorily 
traced in the West, and since it seems there 
were no horses in America at the time of 





GUGGENHEIM’S STRATMAN-T HOMAS 
The Prognostick seldom fails. 


Columbus, it seems quite possible that the 
vast herds of horses were wiped out by 
a trypanosomal disease carried by the 
tsetse fly.” 


The coming year will see Guggenheim 
Fellows at Mazelspoort, South Africa, 
photographing the southern sky; in Mex- 
ico and Costa Rica studying Central Amer- 
ican reptiles and amphibians; in France 
composing symphonies, writing verse, 
studying theatre; in Italy painting and 
sculpting; in Sumatra studying primitive 
religion; in Cambridge, England; Char- 
lottenburg, Munich, Berlin, Tubingen, Got- 
tingen, Germany; studying theories of 
radiation, thermo-magnetic properties of 
gaseous molecules, quantum mechanics in 
relation to band spectra. They will inves- 
tigate low temperature effects on plants 
in northern Russia; rare species of lung 
fishes near Cairo and Khartoum; inter- 
stitial cells of the nervous system in Lon- 
don; Norwegian immigration to the U. S. 
in Norway; the youth of Erasmus; 
mediaeval theories of rhetoric; the life 
and ideas of Mrs. Hannah More, 1780 to 
1830; post War economic readjustment in 
Germany, etc. 
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Cancer 


The draft text of a law authorizing vivi- 
section of humans in an effort to discover 
a cure for cancer was unanimously ap- 
proved, last week, by the board of National 
Sanitation at Havana, Cuba, and sent to 


‘the Cuban Congress for debate, action. 


Criminals condemned to Death would be 
offered, under the law, a free choice be- 
tween execution and inoculation with 
cancer. Twelve years would be the legal 
period of vivisection, and if, at the end of 
that time, the patient survived and had 
been cured he or she would return to soci- 
ety purged of guilt and perhaps honored 
as a hero, heroine. 

While Cuba was thus preparing for di- 
rect, ruthless action, half way measures 
were again discussed, last week in London, 


by experts from 24 nations gathered for 
the International Cancer Conference. 

Cancer Cause. Four hundred medical 
men listened intently to Dr. James Bum- 
gardner Murphy, life member at Rocke- 
feller Institute, as he described the experi- 
ments leading to his theory that cancer is 
caused by a ferment inside the body. The 
adherents of Dr. William Ewart Gye, 
famed propounder of the virus theory 
(Time, July 27, 1925) were antagonistic; 
Dr. Archibald Leitch of the London Can- 
cer Hospital, whose experiments corrobo- 
rated Researcher Murphy’s, approved. 

Sixteen years of experimentation at the 
Rockefeller Institute substantiate this 
theory. Early in 1912 Dr. Murphy and 
his colleague Dr. Francis Peyton Rous 
produced tumors in young healthy chick- 
ens. From these tumors they made ex- 
tracts; inoculated more healthy chicks; 
produced more tumors. Always the new 
tumor had all the characteristics of the 
tumor from which the extract was pre- 
pared. Extract from one species would 
grow only in the same, or occasionally in a 
closely related, species. This seemed 
scarcely the work of a microbe; much 
more closely did it resemble the activity 
of a ferment or enzyme like the bacterio- 
phage (Time, April 16). 

Last week Researcher Murphy an- 
nounced: “Dr. Rous and I began experi- 
ments in 1912. .. . But it was not until 
this year that I was absolutely convinced 
that proof was conclusive... . 

“To me the enzyme-like—ferment- 
like—nature of the principle has been 
conclusively established. Final proof must 
be the production of the same substance 
from materials which beyond all doubt 
do not contain virus. And this has been 
accomplished.” 

Recent clamorous concentration on the 
virus theory, which is still in need of 
more conclusive evidence, throws the spot- 
light of controversy on the ferment the- 
ory. That too demands more research. 
Cancer controversialists agitate the Mur- 
phy-Rous experiments, eagerly await the 
forthcoming volume on the virus theory 
by Dr. Gye and Hatter Joseph Edwin Bar- 
nard which is now in preparation. 

Cancer Cure. “Lead treatment” came 
in for bitter and acrimonious discussion 
among the international experts. Dr. Wil- 
liam Blair Bell, leading exponent of lead 
(Time, June 4, 1923) staunchly defended 
the treatment while admitting it was still 
in a crude state needing experimentation. 
Hotly opposing him were three London 
specialists who declared it not only futile 
but dangerous. No mincer of words, J. B. 
Hume of St. Batholomew’s Hospital, Lon- 
don, vociferated that it “converted even 
the strongest patients into physical 
wrecks.” America was divided on the is- 
sue, Dr. Francis Carter Wood refusing to 
commit himself; Dr. Burton Thorne Simp- 
son, Buffalo, N. Y., reported “discouraging 
results led us to abandon treatment.” 

Life vy. Death. The right of the phy- 
sician to terminate a life of hopeless suf- 
fering was discussed by Sir Thomas Hor- 
der, physician in ordinary to the Prince of 
Wales. This is a grave problem in doomed 
cancer cases when “prolonging life” is often 
“prolonging the act of dying.”” When that 
is so, humanity rightly dictates that doc- 
tors’ zeal is wholly misplaced. But no 
universal rule can be laid down. 
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SPORT 


Tilden Ousted 


William Tatem Tilden has not been 
popular in France. A year ago at the St. 
Cloud tournament, the crowd disliked his 
patronizing attitude, his brusque com- 
mands to the ball boys; one section of the 
stands hissed when he criticized a line- 
man’s decision. But when Rene Lacoste 
defeated Tilden in the finest tennis ever 
seen on the Continent, Frenchmen went to 
the cafés content. 

Later, as everyone knows, Tilden was 
drubbed by both Lacoste and Cochet, in 
England and the U. S. France captured 
the Davis Cup as well as every important 
singles championship. 

Last week, at the Hotel Carlton in Paris, 
occurred an incident that made Tilden al- 
most popular among the Gauls. Drawings 
for the Davis Cup inter-zone finals be- 
tween Italy and the U. S. were about to 
be held. “Where is Tilden?” said a French 
official, “we cannot go on with the draw 
unless the American captain is present.” 

“Tilden is no longer captain,” said 
Joseph H. Wear, chairman of the U. S. 
Davis Cup Committee. 

Then, Tilden came into the room, was 
cheered, and the matter was explained. A 
message had been received from the U. S. 
Lawn Tennis Association suspending Til- 
den from play in the Davis Cup matches 
or any other amateur tournaments, because 
he had written newspaper articles about 
the Wimbledon tournament. His defense 
was that his articles consisted of comment, 
not reportorial details. No hair-splitter, 
W. O. McGeehan, sportswriter for the 
New York Herald Tribune suggested: 
“There seems to be a simple and obvious 
solution for two of the most vexing cur- 
rent problems, prohibition and amateurism, 
and that is, to abolish them both.” 

After the cable was read in the Hotel 
Carlton, Tilden cried: “I refute all charges. 
We will win the Davis Cup yet. I hereby 
apply for a job training American Davis 
Cup members for the gruelling matches 
ahead.” Baron de Morpurgo, captain of 
the Italian team, rushed up to Tilden, said: 
“I’m sorry, Bill. This takes all the fun 
out of it.”” Some said the Baron grinned. 
But there was no doubt of the sincerity of 
Lacoste, who soon came to Tilden’s room 
to express regrets. 

From bank to bank, from bar to bar, 
news of ousted Tilden spread. Even be- 
fore EXTRAS appeared, groups of U. S. 
undergraduates were arguing bitterly about 
“a dirty rabbit-punch from back home.” 
The minority side of the argument was 
that “the young players were better off 
without Tilden bossing them around, any- 
way.” Frenchmen, almost without excep- 
tion, said that Tilden had been treated un- 
fairly.* They had heard a rumor that 
Lacoste was going to write articles for 
American newspapers.t+ The Parisian mind 








*Joseph H. Wear cabled his resignation as 
chairman of the U. S. Davis Cup Committee, 
because he too believed that Tilden had been 
treated unfairly. 

+The rumor has been confirmed; the New 
York Evening Post began on July 23 to pub- 
lish a series of articles by Rene Lacoste on how 
to play tennis, with critical analysis of famed 
players.—Eb. 


could not bring itself to understand what 
writing had to do with tennis eligibility. 
Not since Lindbergh had Paris become so 
worked up over an American phenomenon. 

Next day, a handful of Frenchmen and 
several handfuls of U. S. tourists—soo in 
all—-went out to the Roland Garros 
Stadium at Auteuil to watch the Italians 
and the U. S. younger ones play. The 
reason for the small crowd was that 
Parisians did not expect to see very excit- 
ing tennis and they wished to avoid the 
spectacle of an Italian triumph. They were 
sick of hearing of Italians in general, and 
of Nobile in particular. 

A “typical” freckle-faced Midlander 
from Indianapolis named John Hennessey 
was largely responsible for the prevention 
of a Roman holiday. Captain Baron de 
Morpurgo, “best player in Europe outside 
of France,” opened with a twisting service 
that made Hennessey look like a baffled 
monkey. Hennessey served and the Baron, 
with perfect control, took that game too. 
Soon Hennessey began to discover that 
the Baron’s game, pretty though it was, 
had little variation. Confidence came to 
Hennessey; his drives hit in corners of 
the court and twisted out of the Baron’s 
reach; his work at the net was deadly; he 
returned the Baron’s lobs like nothing at 
all. The set went to 4—4 and Hennessey 
walked off with the last two games. In the 
second set, the Baron flashed for four 
straight games and then, grin gone, petered 
out. It was his turn to look like a baffled 
(and tired) monkey. Hennessey’s match: 
6—4, 7—5, 6—2. 

Francis T. Hunter of the U. S. had little 
trouble with a brunet named Placido Gas- 
lini; 6—1, 6—1, 6—o. 

The U. S. clinched the right to meet 
France in the Davis Cup challenge round, 
when Hennessey and George M. Lott Jr. 
wiped out the Italian doubles team of the 
Baron and Gaslini, the following day. 

Hennessey and Lott, in their present 
form, are likely to be the first of the 
younger brood to reach the plane of La- 
coste, Cochet, Tilden. Both are products 
of the clay courts; both have played since 
the age of short-pants. Hennessey is 27, 
six feet tall, built for swift change of pace. 
His defense at the baseline and his judg- 
ment at the net are good; his service, weak. 
Lott is 21 and one of the best volleyers in 
the game. His weakness is a tendency to 
smash the ball. 

Hunter, 34, who was ranked next to 
Tilden last year, has apparently reached 
the peak of his game, which is resourceful 
but not brilliant. 


Junior Coen, 16, is a genuine boy- 


wonder, but still he is a bey. Two more 
years of volleying are what he needs. 

Other capable young players are Arnold 
W. Jones, Willmer Allison, John Van Ryn, 
John H. Doeg.- 


pee eee 
Records 


Mrs. Frances W. Capper made a hole-in-. 
one at the Chestnut Hill Golf Club in 
Brookline, Mass. Then, just for practice, 
she took another shot from the same tee 
and, after a brisk walk of 150 yards, picked 
two balls out of the same cup. 


It was the last half of the ninth inning. 
Two men were out. Two men were on 
bases. Frank Merriwell of Yale, famed fic- 
tional baseball tycoon, was at bat. His 
team needed three runs to win the game. 
And then, Mr. Merriwell, hero, smote a 
homerun. That was exactly what George 
Hermann (“Babe”) Ruth did last week, 
enabling the New York Yankees to defeat 
the Chicago White Sox, 9 to 8. It was 
Ruth’s 36th homerun of the season, and 
he has made several since. 


As old as spitting on one’s hands for 
efficiency is the trick of stuffing a sponge 
up a racehorse’s nose to make him (or her) 
inefficient. It was tried last week at Em- 
pire City, N. Y., on a five-year-old mare 
named Alita Allen, a 4 to 5 favorite. But 
she won the race by four lengths, the 
sponge having been discovered and re- 
moved before the start. 


Using a queer, concave-faced, wooden 
putter, Thomas Armour won the Metro- 
politan Open Golf Championship last 
week, at the Shackamaxon Country Club, 
Westfield, N. J. John Farrell, National 
Open champion, finished second. 


“This cigaret must be a good cigaret 
because all of my friends use it.” That 
was what a certain cigaret manufacturer 
wanted Fisticuffer James Joseph Tunney 
to say in an advertisement for a considera- 
tion of $10,000. Tunney, no smoker, 
refused. 


In the Metropolitan Pool, the Bronx, 
Mrs. Myrtle Huddleston, 30, widow, kept 
her 240 lbs. afloat for 54 hours, 28 min- 
utes. Then she collapsed, sank in three 
feet of water, and two men grabbed her 
out of the pool. She had swum for a 
longer time than any man or woman in the 
history of the world. Her legs and arms 
were swollen, her skin very tender. 








Reddy Tees last longer. Made in 
one piece of tough white birch, they 
are hard to split or chip. Sold every- 
where. Red or yellow. 18 for 25c. 
The Nieblo Mfg. Co., Inc., 38 E. 23rd St., N. Y. City 


THE REDDY ™ 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Be sure you get the original and genuine 
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“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


Countess Hella Brandenstein, daugh- 
ter of Count Ferdinand von Zeppelin, Ger- 
many’s most distinguished pioneer in aero- 











©U.& U. 
FERDINAND VON ZEPPELIN 
Hella tipped a gilded bottle. 


nautics, tipped a gilded bottle, allowed a 
stream of liquid air to cascade over the 
bow of Germany’s new giant dirigible; 
763 feet long, 102 feet wide, the 117th 
dirigible built at Friedrichshafen, and the 
first to be honored with a christening 
party. Two strips of canvas fell from the 
hull, revealed the name “Graf Zeppelin.” 
Countess Hella shrilled: “Mit Glueck, 
Graf Zeppelin!” 


a 
Amadeo Peter Giannini convalesces 


in an ancient princely villa on Lake Nerni, 
near Rome. There to newsmen he said last 








week: “Call me ‘A. P.,’ simply and 
Americanly.” 
Amelita Galli-Curci bobbed, last 


weex, her hair. 
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“Iron Gustave” Hartmann, cabby, 
who drove his ancient horse and cab on a 
“goodwill” jaunt to Paris (TrME, June 18) 
returned to Berlin last week, lolling in a 
iaxicab presented to him by Opel Motor 
Co. Old friends of ‘hersey days, vexed, 
were restrained by police from mobbing 
him. 


@ 








John Magee, Manhattan coal and rail- 
road tycoon, became aware, as he opened 
his mouth to munch a meal last week 
that three of his front teeth were missing. 
Supposing that he had left them some- 
where about his house, he conducted a 
search, but while doing so, he became 
aware of sharp stomach pain. His sus- 
picions were soon confirmed by an X-ray 
photograph. He had swallowed his three 


front teeth. Still calm, John Magee an- 
nounced with a vacant grin, his intention 
of going to Newport. 





——— 
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I will not be responsible for any debts 
incurred by my wife, Madeleine Marshall 
Richman, as she has left my bed and board. 


Arthur Richman, Manhattan play- 
wright, married Madeleine Marshall, U. S. 
actress, three years ago, in London after 
she had appeared in his play Ambush. 
Playwright Richman last month completed 
The Hungry Wife, last week inserted this 
public notice in Manhattan newspapers. 
A similar notice was inserted in Lon- 
don papers by Lord Ashley, heir of 
the Earl of Shaftesbury. His wife (Sylvia 
Hawkes) was also an actress. 
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Lost: Jewel Case, pink leather; believe 
left in taxi, picked up at French Line pier 
and dismissed at Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Tues- 
day about noon; reward. See Cashier, 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel. 

William Randolph Hearst Jr., 21, 
inserted this advertisement in Manhattan 
papers the morning after he and 20-year- 
old Mrs. Alma Walker Hearst returned 
from a European wedding trip. 


- 





The smoking of cigarettes in the labora- 
tory building will not be tolerated and those 
disrespecting this order will be immediately 
dismissed from the company. 


Thomas A. Edison, returning to his 
West Orange (N. J.) laboratory from 
rubber-hunting experiments in the South 
last week, found his workers smoking 
cigarets; promptly posted this notice. 
Pipes, cigars, chewing tobacco are not 


banned. 
ee 


Respect the temple. 

It is forbidden to enter the temple in 
decollete, sleeveless or transparent gowns. 

If any person comes into the cathedral 
so dressed, services will be suspended until 
she departs. 


The Archbishop of Lima, Peru, 
found it advisable, last week, to post this 
notice on the doors of his cathedral. 
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John Lawrence Baird, Lord Stone- 
haven of Ury, Governor-General and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Common- 
wealth of Australia, attended a ceremony 
in the townhall of Sydney, New South 
Wales. Here 5,000 Freemasons made him, 
the first Governor-General to be so hon- 
ored, Grand Master of the United Grand 








Lodges of Freemasons of New South 
Wales. ; 
Mrs. Aimee Semple McPherson, 


warm-blooded Los Angeles evangelist, was 
in a beauty parlor last week when she 
heard that Mrs. Minnie Kennedy in Seattle 
had issued a public statement reviving the 
scandal of the mysterious disappearance of 
Mrs. McPherson and a male radio operator 
(in 1926). Said Mrs. McPherson: “This 
kind of thing is unkind. . . . But in the 
sacredness which belongs to mother love I 


shall suffer in silence.” Mrs. Minnie 
Kennedy is the evangelist’s mother. 


~ 
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The late General William Tecumseh 
Sherman now sits near the centre of Man- 
hattan, covered with dust and sparrow 
droppings, on a horse, in statuary by Au- 
gustus Saint-Gaudens. -Observing General 
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WILLIAM TECUMSEH SHERMAN 


His charger looks anaemic. 


Sherman in his present condition, one 
John J. Schmitt, Manhattan realtor and 
Elk, remarked: “The charger looks anae- 
mic and the General is beginning to re- 
semble a hobo.” Forgetful of what Wil- 
liam Tecumseh Sherman must have re- 
sembled when he was marching through 
Georgia, John J. Schmitt secured permis- 
sion to order a cleaning and a coat of gold 
leaf which were immediately applied to 
the statue by the Gorham Co. at Realtor 
Schmitt’s expense. 
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Rear Admiral Mark Lambert Bris- 
tol, in command of the Pittsburgh, flag- 
ship of the Asiatic squadron, was con- 
fronted with a gigantic waterspout as he 
steamed from the China Sea into the 
mouth of the Yangtse River. He ordered 
the Pittsburgh to alter its course, and it 
missed the spout zone by 300 yards. In 
three minutes, a thermometer on board 
dropped 30 degrees. The waterspout was 
50 yards in diameter at its base and 
reached up to the clouds, growing bigger 
like an ice cream cone, wrecking many a 
junk. 

een var 


Jose Manuel Casanova, president of 
the National Bank of Havana, Cuba, spuri- 
ously reported to be related to King 
Alfonso XIII of Spain, was arrested at 
the Hotel Mayflower in Manhattan on a 
charge of violation of the Mann (“white 
slave”) Act.* A Cuban cinemactress 
complained. 

*The nub of which is that it is unlawful for 
any person to deport a female interstate for 
immoral purposes or to knowingly aid or abet 
therein. 














HE beacon light of top quality has been the unfailing guide 
responsible for General’s outstanding preference among car 


owners. General’s part in the great progress that has been made 
in conquering distance is reflected in the exceptionally long mile- 


age that can be counted on even in the second year of service. 





